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Until now he was lacking. By this 

time the good Uncle Sam has so 

many eas in his fur that he is in 

danger of being eaten aliya.” 

Such utterances, there is reason 
to believe, are approved by only a 
small fraction of the men and wome 


hards” or from professional 
ates financially interested 
ing hatreds and animositie 
But inevitably their w vords are 
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The Root Program 
The Root proposals for the pro- 


| tection of China, accepted by the 


conference, reaffirm the essentials 


rief this country’s Chinese policy.. The 
|AI™mited States has never soucht ten 


COMMERCIAL 
AVIATION PROVEN 


We of the AEROMARINE organiza- 
tion are proud of the fact that the 
pioneer effort put forth during the past 
year in flying boat transportation has 
caused this authoritative editorial state- 
ment to be published in one of the lead- 
ing Metropolitan daily newspapers. 


Aeromarine Flying Boats are demon- 
strating daily the safety ignd profit of 
flying boat transportatign—The Aero- 
marine Navy Flying Boats are the only 
type used by Aeromarine Airways. We 
have a limited number for sale and are 
accepting orders -fof*spring ‘delivery. 


‘Write for catalog and dealers propo- 


_| country does not suffer by compari- 


ises well for the youth of the city. 
The admirable record of the K. of 
C. chapter at home and with the A. 
E. F. is an earnest of success: The 
project calls for $2,000,000, of which 
,000 has already been p 
iy the Knights -themselves. 


















America’s Commercial Aviation 

The first annual report on com- 
mercial aviation, just made public 
by the Navy Department, while 
covering only the operations of one 
company clearly-shows that com- 
mercial aerial: transport in this 


son with the activities of European 
air lines. In fact, it shows that in 
the matter of a America leads 
Euro 

Americans returning from Europe 
have Lrought glowing reports con- 
cerning air travel there, and the 
cables have been kept busy transmit- 
ting detailed descriptions of the serv- 
icés maintained on the Continent, all 
to the apparent detriment of Ameri- 
can endeavor. In fact, it has been 
broadly intimated that commercial 
aviation here had been sadly and 
reverently Isid in a premature 
grave. 

Now we find in the report received 
by Rear Admiral Moffett, head of 
the new bureau of aeronautics of the 
Navy Departtnent, that American 
civil air transport, far. from being | 
extinct, bas established a Tecord for | 
itself which even the brilliant per- 
formances of European. air lines 


cannot a yer 

The first company reporting to the 
‘Navy Department is the Aeromarine 
Airways, and the report shows that } 
‘d during the last year no fewer than 
6,814 passengers were carried a dis- 
tance of 95,020 miles without a sin- 
gle accident or mishap. In addition 
to this the flying boats operated by 
|this service; transported 29,002 
| pounds of mail and freight. 

Included in these operations is the 
reniarkable ’cross-country flight of 
| the Santa Maria, one of the big 
| United States Navy air cruisers con- 
verted into an _ eleven - passenger 
| cabin airplane. This flying boat 
|made a complete circumnayigation 
|of the eastern half of the United 
| States. Starting from Key West, 
| Fla., it flew up the Atlantic sea- 
board to this city, and then began a 
*eross-country flight over the inland 
waterways, along the Hudson River 
+ Valley and Lakes George and Cham- 
plain to Montreal, thence over the 
Great Lakes to Chicago. From the 
latter city it flew over the Illinois 
and Mississippi River valleys to 




















called Nappieon III , 
foist Maximilian, an / 
duke, upon the thror 
America, beware! 

It is by the aboun 
over two million Fren¢ 
dead now moldering 
st that Mr. Wells i: 
his echoes of. Will 





SS 
A Holiday for 

Now that Senator - 
Ohio, and Senator K: 
have obtained all the ¢ 
is to be had out of the 
day resolutions, let 
until the President an, 
call upon them for as: 
two gentlemen migh 
chosen some other mea 
the folks back home th 
Washington. 

Mr. Pomerene and 
the simplest of telept 
addressed to the Navy 
could have learned that 
necessity for their resol 
tically all of the 192] 
appropriation has be 
Work has ceased on sc 
on others it is being c: 
reduced pace. 

It is to be hoped th 
Affairs Committee will 
lutions die a proper 
death. The committee: 
ety might suggest tcahe 
men from Ohio ahd U 
go on a holiday until t 
has adjourned. 


A Tribune R 


Who Has Always Li 
and Writes to § 

To the Editor of The Tt 
Sir: You will probabls 
ter odd, for it is one o 
and yet the writer hoy 
more like it are sent to 
Years ago, it seems, I 
and there learned somet} 
gineering, things litera 
things not mentioned in t 
One of these was learnir 
appreciate The Tribune. 
began the initiation intq 
for me, which continued 
war. We both liked it 
qualities, eyen though I 
the Hughes-Wilson epis« 
Together we often reg 
both enlisted on reading 
into the big show. I st 
went over,. and remaine 
yet in his letters he e 
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“BE SURE IT’S AN AEROMARINE” 











New Orleans, a total air distance-of 
seven thousand miles. 

If American aerial transport.com- 
panies can in the coming year main- 
tain this remarkable performance 
with an equal degree of safety the 
threatened and feared European 
commercial air invasion will never 
materialize. 











the pleasure it gave hin 
when he found a Tribune 
wear, but still The Tribi 

To-day, a Philadelphi 
awoke from the-sleep of 
read, from force-0f. habi: 
newspaper, Rafely.: ave 
thing like it. Devoid of 
news or Le Vrai & la He 
adequately express the 
ure it gave the reader. 
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AVIATION 


7 ITH this issue, the first of its twelfth volume, AviATION 
AND AIRCRAFT JOURNAL changes its name to AVIATION, 
as it has been popularly known ever since its first 

appearance. 

As in the past, it shall be our constant endeavor to give the 
reader the kind of information, both popular and technical, 
which will enable him to form for himself a clear view of the 
accomplishments, needs, and future possibilities of aircraft 
in civil and military pursuits. We believe to be able to 
accomplish this result best by giving the salient facts affecting 
aeronautics, that is, those having really constructive value, all 
the space they require, be it even at the sacrifice of sundry 
aeronautical news which the daily press often records without 
ascertaining their accuracy. 

This feature of accuracy, which has been the guiding policy 
of AVIATION since its beginning, will remain the mainstay of 
our policy in the future. 





Single vs. Multiple Engines 


[ is commonly thought that safety and reliability are 
necessarily increased by increasing the number of engines. 
As a matter of fact the multiple engine plane has its 
disadvantages as well as its advantages, both of which may be 
quite definitely figured. For example, comparing a typical 
two-engine airplane with two single-engine ones, other things 
being equal, the former has the following advantages: 

1. It has half the liability to complete engine failure of 
either of the two single engine planes (neglecting fuel 
connections, ete., that may be common to both). 

2. It is slightly cheaper than the two small planes. 

3. It will carry slightly more, up to a certain size. 

4. For short trips the operating personnel would be cut 
down. . 

But, at the same time, the two-engine airplane has the 
tollowing disadvantages : 

1. It is twice as liable to engine trouble as either of the 
small planes. 

2. The danger arising from engine stoppage near the 
ground is probably greater due to the unbalanced 
thrust of the remaining propeller. 

3. The large plane must bear the expense of a full load 
even when the actual load carried is less than half. 

4. The difficulty of making an emergency landing is 
fully 50 per cent greater than for one of the small 
planes. 

After all is said, the inherent advantages favoring any 
particular number of engines make but a small balance in 
either direction. This leaves as the main factor for consider- 
ation the fundamental one of choosing a design best fitted 


P for the requirements of the particular service in view. 
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Airships in Bad Weather 


HE narrative of the christening of the new Army airship 
Roma which appears in this issue affords some inter- 
esting indications of the value of the Italian semirigid 

type which this ship represents. 

On the day set for the ceremony strong winds, reaching at 
times a speed of 40 m.p.h., were blowing between Langley 
Field and Washington. The Roma overcame these atmos- 
pherie disturbances despite the severe handicap of three 
disabled engines, which froze because the radiators were not 
fitted with shutters, making the round trip without any 
untoward occurrence. What adds to the value of this demon- 
stration is the fact that during the christening ceremony in 
Washington the airship was temporarily moored to the ground, 
and that in such condition the ship successfully outrode the 
gusty winds, and withstood the resultant bumping. 

It seems extremely doubtful if a rigid airship of the 
Zeppelin type could have, under the same condition remained 
mored to the ground without coming to grief. 

The inherent flexibility of the semirigid type seems therefore 
an especially valuable feature for airships whieh have to 
operate without the assistance of mooring masts, a case which 
will be frequent with military airships. 





Helium as an Aid to Airship Piloting 
HE following note, relative to the Navy’s recent trial 
flights with a helium filled airship, is extracted from 
one of our scientific contemporaries. 


“Helium Dirigible Sails Better, as well as Safer, Than 
Hydrogen-Filled Ships—Paradoxical though it may ‘seem, the 
helium gas, twice as heavy as hydrogen with 92 per cent of 
its lifting power, acts, in an airship, just as a heavy automo- 
bile on a road at high speed, in comparison with a light car. 
Wind currents do not deflect it easily from its path and after 
it gets under way it travels more smoothly.” 

This is only another example of the false analogies so often 
drawn between aircraft and other vehicles. In this case even 
the premise is wrong for it has been amply proven that a light 
car with springs te match will ride just as well as-a heavy one. 

In the case of an airship, which is supported by the weight 
of air which it displaces, it will obviously make no difference 
in the riding qualities whether some given porton of the total 
weight be carried in the car or in the gas. Nevertheless, 
helium does make an airship steadier and easier riding, but 
for very different reasons than the above. 

Changes in temperature cause helium to contract and ex- 
pand at a much lesser rate than in the case of hydrogen. As 
a result the helium balloon is thermally more stable and is less 
affected by “bumps” and “holes in the air.” This effect would 
be most noticeable in a free balloon, where the aerodynamic 
factor is a minimum, but it would also effect airships. 





Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce Organized 





National Body Comprising over 100 Charter or 


Founder Members 


Organization of the aircraft industry into a national body 


known as the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, 
with approximately 100 charter or founder members embrac- 
ing the designing, constructing, operating and kindred ele- 
ments, and representing virtually every section of the United 
States, was announced Dec. 27 at the Executive Offices, 501 
Fifth Avenue. Among other things, it will develop the market 
and increase the use of flying machines among civilians, 
corporations and transportation companies. 

The aireraft industry thus follows the example of all other 
modern industries which owe their present greatness in no 
small measure to the trade association. Organization of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, following as it does the 
ereation of the Bureau of Aeronautics in the Navy Depart- 
ment, and provision, in the Wadsworth-Hicks Bill, for a 
Commissioner of Civil Aviation in the Department of Com- 
merece, and the nationalization and extension of the Aero Club 
of America, completes the accomplishments for the year and 
establishes the machinery whereby, it is believed, the devel- 
opment of American aviation will be greatly hastened. 


Its Aims and Purposes 


The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America is in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of New York. Among 
its aims and purposes, as set forth in the Charter, are: 

To foster, advance, promulgate and promote trade and 
commerce, throughout the United States, its territories, poss- 
essions, and in foreign countries, in the interests of those 
persons, firms or corporations engaged in the business of 
manufacturing, buying, selling and dealing in aireraft, air- 
craft motors, and aireraft parts and accessories of every kind 
and nature. 

To diffuse among its members accurate and reliable informa- 
tion as to the standing of its members and those persons, firms 
or corporations engaged in similar lines of business. 

To procure uniformity and certainty in the customs and 
usages of trade and commerce among its members and those 
persons, firms or corporations having a common trade, busi- 
ness or professional interest in all matters pertaining to 
aeronautics. 

To aid and assist in mapping out air roads and lanes; the 
location of landing fields, airdromes, hangars, or such other 
structures as may be necessary for the advancement of aero- 
nauties. 

To advocate and promote in every lawful way the enactment 
of just and equitable laws * * * * pertaining to aeronautics. 

To settle, adjust and arbitrate any and all differences which 
may arise between its members, and persons, firms or corpor- 
atiens dealing with them. 

To promote a more enlarged and friendly intercourse be- 
tween its members and persons, firms and corporations en- 
gaged in the business of, or dealing in aircraft, aircraft motors 
and aireraft parts and accessories and generally to do every 
act and thing which may be necessary and proper for the 
advancement of the aeronautical art and industry and the 
accomplishment of the objects and purposes herein-before set 
forth; provided, however, that nothing herein contained shall 
authorize this corporation to engage in any business for 
pecuniary profit. 

“The need for a central trade organization, including 
within its membership all of the responsible and permanent 
financial and professional interests in aviation in the country, 
has been felt for some time,” says a statement from the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce. “The unsettled state of the 
industry, due at first to the tremendous burdens placed upon 
it in meeting the demands of wartime production, followed 
by the complete reorganization of the industry made necessary 
through the cessation of war contracts, has made it impracti- 
cable heretofore to bring this about. 
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Embraces 


Entire Industry 


“The existence of the Manufacturers Aircraft Association 
partly met the need. Its work has been characterized by a 
broad public-spirited attitude toward the entire industry and 
has been effective, but its members were the first to realize 
that an organization limited simply to manufacturers of air- 
planes, having, primarily, a common interest in the exchange 
of licenses for the use of patents, could not hope adequately 
to give representation to the entire field. 

“After the Armistice, steps were taken to give consideration 
to the development of a broader and more inclusive body but, 
on account of the uncertainty of the future of many of the 
more important units in the industry, it appeared that the 
time was not opportune. A start was made however, late in 
1919, when Articles of Incorporation were issued. Following 
this, nothing definite was done beyond continuing the study 
of the situation and developing a general understanding and 
agreement relative to the details of such an organization. 
Study and consideration of these questions culminated a few 
weeks ago. At that time the plan was erystallized and sub- 
mitted to representatives of all the various elements in the 
industry. It is now gratifying to be able to announce that the 
organization has been completed. Among its charter or 
founder members are found practically all of the responsible 
and representative men and organizations in this field. A 
glance at the list of members of the new organization will at 
onee assure, it is believed, not only the suecessful future of 
the organization, but also its instant and important value to 
aviation and to the country. 

“The new organization has taken over the offices and equip- 
ment of the Manufacturers Aireraft Association at 501 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The latter organization will continue 
to serve its members in handling the administration of ‘the 
cross license agreement covering airplane patents. - The 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce will assume and greatly 
extend all of the functions formerly handled by the older 
organization, including the collection and dissemination of 
information regarding aeronautical activities in this and other 
countries; the publication. of the Aireraft Year Book; and 
the furnishing of special services to its members through its 
various departments and committees. 

“The new organization, including within its membership the 
principal constructors of airplanes and motors, as well as the 
manufacturers of accessories, instruments, materials and sup- 
plies, owners and operators of aireraft, various aeronautical 
trade papers and the principal engineers and designers, can 
be said to be truly representative of the aircraft art and 
industry in the United States. 

“Aviation is a new and important element in our economic 
and social life and it is desirable that all of those having a 
permanent interest in the industry be thus brought together. 
Unifieation of interests in this important field will be of great 
significance, not only to the development of civil aviation but 
to the future security and general welfare of our country.” 


Founder and Charter Members 


Among the founder or charter members are the following: 
Aeromarine Airways, Inc., New York, Key West & Havana, 
By C. F. Redden, President; Aeromarine Plane & Motor 
Company, Keyport, N. J., By I. M. Uppercu, Pres.; David 
Beecroft, New York, Directing Editor, Class Journal; Luther 
K. Bell, New York, of Manufacturers Aircraft Association, 
Ine.; L. W. Bettiger, New York, of L.W.F. Engineering Com- 
pany; Bijur Motor Appliances Company, Hoboken, N. J., 
By Charles Mareus, Vice Pres.; Black, A. & D. R., New York, 
Aeronautical Engineers; J. J. Boland, Keyport, N. J., of 
Aeromarine Plane Motor Company; S. S. Bradley, New York, 
of Manufacturers Aireraft Association, Inc.; Burnelli, Vincent 
J., Lindehurst, L. I., Aeronautical Engineer; John R. Caut- 
ley, Paterson, N. J., of Wright Aeronautical Corporation. 
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A. J. Chalmers, New York, Publishers, Cine-Bundial; Rol- 
end Chilton, Keypart, N. J., of Aeromarine Plane & Motor 
Company; Cox-Klemin Aircraft Corp., College Point, L. L, 
By Alexander Klemin; Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corpor- 
ation, Garden City, L. L, By C. Roy Keys, Vice-Pres.; 
Curtiss Eastern Airplane Co., Philadelphia, Pa., By G. Sum- 
ner Ireland, President; Glenn H. Curtiss, Garden City, L. L, 
Engineer; Dayton Wright Company, Dayton, Ohio, By G. M. 
Williams, Gen. Mgr.; The Ralph C. Diggins Company, Chica- 
go, Ill., By Ralph C. Diggins; Donald Douglas, Los Ange'es, 
Calif., Engineer; The Douglas Company, Los Angeles, Calif., 
By Donald Douglas; G. Elias & Bro., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., By 
A. J. Elias, Pres'dent; Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp., New 
York, By Sherman Fairchild; Sherman M. Fairchild, New 
York, Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp.; Albert H. Flint, Col- 
lege Point, L. I., of L.W.F. Engineering Co.; A. J. Flochbar, 
College Point, L. 1., of L.W.F. Engineering Co.; Gallaudet 
Aireraft Corporation, East Greenwich, R. I., By J. K. Rob- 
inson, Jr., President. 

Edson F. Gallaudet, East Greenwich, R. I., Engineer; L. D. 
Gardner, New York, Publisher, AviATION AND AIRCRAFT JOUR- 
naL; W. L. Gilmore, Garden City, L. I., Curtiss Aeroplane 
& Motor Corp.; J. L. Hartness, College Point, L. I., L.W.F. 
Engineering Company; Stewart Hartshorn Co., New York, 
By B. E. Bushnell, Sales Mgr.; William Henry, Los Angeles, 
Calif., of the Douglas Company; George H. Houston, 60 
Broadway, New York City; G. Sumner Ireland, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Curtiss Eastern Airplane Corp.; Johnson Airplane & 
Supply Co., Dayton, O.; W. Wallace Kellett, Philadelphia, 
Pa., representing H. & M. Farman; C. Roy Keys, Garden 
City, L. I., Curt'ss Aeroplane & Motor Corp.; E. M. Laird 
Company, Wichita, Kans., E. M. Laird, President; J. L. 
Aireraft Corp., New York, John M. Larsen, President. 

Lawrance Aero-Engine Corp., By Charles Lawrance, Pres. ; 
W. B. Lebherz, East Greenwich, R. I., of Gallaudet Aircraft 
Corp.; L.W.F. Engineering Co., College Point, L. I., A. H. 
Flint, Vice-President; Lewis & Vought Corporation, Long 
Island City, L. I., By Chance M. Vought; Alfred P. Loening, 
New York, of Loening Aero. Eng. Corp.; Grover C. Loening, 
New York, of Loening Aero. Eng. Corp.; Loening Aeronau- 
tical Engineering Corp., New York, By Grover C. Loening, 
President; Manufacturers Aireraft Association, Ine., New 
York, By S. S. Bradley, General Manager; Hamilton Maxwell, 
New York, Aerial Photography; George Meade, Paterson, 
N. J., Of Wright Aeronautical Corp.; National Aireraft Un- 
derwriters Assn, New York, By Edmund Ely, Pres.; New 
Jersey Veneer Co., Paterson, N. J., By F. F. Perrine, Treas- 
urer; R. B. C. Noorduyn, New York, of Netherlands Aireraft 
Corp. 

Ordnance Engineering Corp., Baldwin, L. I, By E. R. 
Michie; Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich.; Park 
Drop Forge Company, Cleveland, Ohio, By Fred L. Ball, 
Treasurer; Pioneer Instrument Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
By Charles H. Colvin, Pres.; C. G. Peterson, Paterson, N. J., 
of Wright Aeronautical Corp.; H. L. Pope, Paterson, N. J., 
of Wright Aeronautical Corp.; Otto Praeger, New York, 
Aerial Transportation; J. F. Prince, Paterson, N. J., of 
Wright Aeronautical Corp.; C. F. Redden, New York, of 
Aeromarine Airways; H. J. Reilly, New York, Publisher, 
Army and Navy Journal; F. B. Rentschler, Paterson, N. J., 
of Wright Aeronautical Corp.; J. K. Robinson, Jr., New 
York, of Gallaudet Aireraft Corp.; John M. Rogers, Paterson, 
N. J., of Wright Aeronautical Corp.; Foster Russel Aviation 
Co., Spokane, Washington, By Foster Russell; Frank H. 
Russell, Garden City, L. I., of Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Corp.; R. W. Schroeder, Chicago, Ill., of Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories; A. R. Small, Chicago, Ill., of Undewriters’ Labora- 
tories; Lawrence Sperry, Farmingdale, L. I., of Lawrence 
Sperry Aircraft Corp.; Lawrenee Sperry Aireraft Corp., 
Farmingdale, L. I., By Lawrence Sperry, Pres. 

Stout Engineering Laboratories, Inc., Detroit Mich, By 
William B. Stout, President; J. P. Tarbox, Garden City, L. L., 
of Curtiss Engineering Corp.; Robert G. Thach, New York, 
120 Broadway; Ra!nh Upson, New York, Engineer: Valentine 
& Company, New York. By L. B. Valentine, Vice-Pres.; 
Adrian Van Muffling, New York, Aeronautical Engineer; 
J. G. Vineent, Detroit, Michigan, of Packard Motor Car Com- 
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pany; Chance M. Vought, Long Island City, L. I., of Lewis 
& Vought Corporation; G. Douglas Wardrop, New York, 
Editor, Aernl Ave Weekly; George S. Wheat, Paterson, N. J., 
of Wright Aeronautical Corp.; G. M. Williams, Dayton, 
Corporation, Paterson, N. J., By F. B. Rentschler, President; 
Orville Wright, Dayton, Ohio; W. W. Wyman, Chicago, of 
C. L. Maguire Petroleum Co.; Paul Zimmerman, Keyport, 
N. J., of Aeromarine Plane & Motor Co. 

Iicnry M. Crane, aeronautical engineer, New York; 
Thomas-Morse Aireraft Corp., Ithaca, N. Y.; Boeing Air- 
plane Co., Seattle, Wash.; E. M. Gott, Seattle, Wash.; I. M. 
Uppercu, Keyport, N. J.; C. F. Kettering, of General Motors 
Corp.; H. E. Talbot, Jr., of Dayton Wright Co. 





Eighteen Years of Flight 


In connection with the eighteenth anniversary of the first 
power flight, made by the Wright brothers on Dee. 17, 1903, 
at Kitty Hawk, N. C., Orville Wright issued the following 
statement through the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce: 

“Just eighteen years ago, on the seventeenth of December, 
1903, after centuries of endeavor, man for the first time was 
lifted into the air by a power propelled airplane. Flight 
seems so easy today that one naturally wonders at the long 
delay in its accomplishment. Yet eighteen years ago on account 
of the thousands of failures, flying was classed with perpetual 
motion and the few who expressed belief in its possibilities 
were looked upon as mentally unbalanced. Up to 1900, only 
a few measurements of airplane wings had been made along 
successful lines. Mest flying experiments up to that time. had 
been made on the ‘cut and try’ plan; and by that plan flight 
probably would not have been accomplished for centuries. yet 
to come. 

“The problem was not one to be solved by guesswork. Duch- 
emin about the middle of the last century had published a for- 
mula for ealeulating the pressure on planes at different angles. 
Lilienthal in the eighties had published his measurements on 
several curved. surfaces with other valuable scientific work. 
Langley in the nineties published his measurements of plane 
surfaces corroborating the earlier work of Duchemin: It was 
to the work of Lilienthal that my brother and I were by far 
most deeply indebted. But owing to various defects in the 
systems of measuring all of this work, we found it too in- 
accurate and too meagre for purposes of design. 

“Tn 1901 my brother Wilbur and I, having proved by actual 
gliding tests the inaceuracy of these tables, began a scientific 
study of the subject. We designed new tables of measuring 
instruments and made measurements of hundreds of differing 
wing surfaces in a wind tunnel. It was due to the accuracy 
of these measurements that we were able, in 1903, to design 
a new type of biplane, almost entirely from calculation, which 
was able to lift itself and operator in the air with a crude 
motor weighing more than twelve pounds per horsepower. 
We had already developed a new system of control, the system 
with which our name has been so largely connected, but this 
system of control would have been of little use without our 
wind tunnel work which enabled us to design a machine which 
would lift itself. 

“The longest flight on Dee. 17, 1903, was fifty-nine seconds 
duration at a speed of 30 miles an hour. Today continuous 
flights of more than 24 hours have been made and speeds in 
excess of 175 miles an hour reached. Many laboratories in all 
countries are now at work in this field of science. Who then 
will attempt to predict what airplanes can do at the end of 
another eighteen years?” 





Offices of F oreign Air Attaches 


The office of Captain de Lavergne, French air attaché in 
Washington, D. C., is now located at 2635 16th St. N. W., 
and all correspondence should be so addressed. The telephone 
number is Adams 2414. 


The office of Lt. Col. A. Guidoni, Italian air: attaché, is - 


located in the building of the Italian embsssy, 1400, New 


Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. The telephone numbers | 


are Franklin 6617 and Main. 276. 
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American Aviation in 1921 


Statistics Issued by Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce Show Civil 


Aircraft Carried 275,000 Passengers, Covering 6,500,000 Miles 


According to a review compiled by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce for the Department of Commerce, ap- 
proximately 1200 civil aircraft were operated. in the United 
States during the last year, flying a total of more than 6,500- 
000 miles and carrying approximately 275,000 passengers. 
The figures are based on authenticated reports from all sec- 
tions of the country. 

“The year was crowded with important events,” says the 
review, “and Government, State, municipal officials and trans- 
portation experts are agreed that civil aeronautics must be 
developed for peaceful transport and as a reserve arm of the 
national defense. 


Air Mail Service 


“The U. S. Air Mail Service in 1921 made such a record for 
efficiency on the transcontinental route that it is recognized 
as a model for civilian aerial transport the world over. Letters 
have been delivered in New York two days after casual mail- 
ing on the Pacifie Coast. The service has an average of 88.82 
per cent efficiency, that is, completed trips on scheduled time 
since it was started in May 1918. The Air Mail has during the 
last year completed its wireless communications system, the 
fourteen stations now having radio plants, three operated by 
the Navy Department and the others by the Air Mail Service. 
Last February, a continuous flight, with night flying, was made 
between San Francisco and New York. Mail leaving the Coast 
at 4:50 p.m. February 22nd, was delivered in New York at 
4:50 p. m. February 23rd. 

“Governors of States and heads of Federal bureaus, real- 
izing that fast transport depends upon proper terminal fac- 
ilities have started campaigns for the acquisition of municipal 
landing fields. Ordinances regulating aerial traffic have been 
passed and enforced in scores of municipalities. Almost all 
large cities have aerial traffic regulations. State legislatures 
and municipalities in passing legislation have made it clear 
that local regulations are temporary and designed to be super- 
seded by the national code when it is effected. The American 
Bar Association, Aero Club of America, Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce of America, Manufacturers Aircraft Asso- 
ciation and the National Aircraft Underwriters Association, 
the Society of Automotive Engineers and the National Advis- 
ory Committee for Aeronautics have recognized the necessity 
for a national aerial code. Their views have found expression 
in the Wadsworth-Hicks Bill now before Congress providing 
for a bureau of civil aviation in the Department of Commeree. 
This bureau, among other duties, will have supervision over 
all commercial aireraft and pilots. 


World’s Records 


“Among the world’s records made during the year in Amer- 
ica were those of Lt. J. A. Macready of the Army Air Service, 
who in September reached an altitude of more than 37,800 ft. 
above Dayton, Ohio; parachute drops of from 22,000 to 
25,000 ft. made by Lt. A. G. Hamilton and Sergt. Encil Cham- 
bers of the Army Air Service; and the closed course speed 
record made by Bert Acosta in a Curtiss-Navy racer at the 
Pulitzer Race in Omaha in November when he covered a tri- 
angular course of 150 miles at a speed of 176.3 m.p.h.—260 
ft. a second. The Loening Monoplane Flying Yacht carried 
four passengers to an altitude of 19,500 ft. over Port Wash- 
ington, L. I., in August. A Martin twin motored bomber at- 
tained a height of 25,600 ft. at Dayton, O. 

“Other spectacular. performances included the transconti- 
nental flight of Lt. W. D. Coney from San Diego, Cal. to 
Jacksonville, Fla., 2180 m. in 22 hrs. and 27 min.; the bring- 
ing of an army airplane to a dead stop within 15 ft. after 
landing by means of the reversible propeller; the flight of the 
Aeromarine ’Presidente Zayas’ from New York to Havana 
in 19 hrs. flying time; the 4,842 mile flight of the two U. S. 
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Marine Corps planes in charge of Lt. Col T. C. Turner from 


Quantico, Va., to Santo Domingo and return; and the 3,200 © 


mile flight of the twelve Navy seaplanes from San Diego, Cal. 
to Panama. Then there was the feat, repeated for days, of the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps planes which flew 100 miles 


out at sea and dropped tons of explosives on the surrendered» 


German craft off the Virginia Capes last June and July. 


First National Airway 


“There were many accomplishments, less spectacular, but 
no less important and significant of the rapid development 
and increasing importance of flight. The first American 
National Airways was opened by the Army Air Service be- 
tween Bolling Field, Washington, D. C. and Dayton, Ohio. 
The Navy Department released four million dollars worth of 
flying boat equipment for the civilian market at greatly re- 
duced figures. 

“Aviation units are being organized in the National Guard 
in many of the States of the Union. Many improvements were 
made in airplane design and in the internal combustion en- 
gine. Motors were made more reliable, more economical as far 
as fuel consumption is concerned, and more efficient. New 
types of motors are being built, including the Wright, Law- 
rance, Packard, etc., radial, air-cooled, and steam, and what 


promises to be one of the most powerful in the world—an in- © 


ternal combusion engine of 700 hp. under test at McCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

“There were sevetal distinct scientifie advances. The aerial 
torpedo was produced, a secret invention and one of far 
reaching influence on aviation in peace and war. The 4,300 Ib. 
aerial bomb was also made and tested successfully, and so 
were the Larsen all-metal armored monoplane carrying thirty 
machine guns, the torpedo carrying plane and the navy tri- 
plane scout. The geared propeller and multiple drive system 
was tested successfully by the Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. at 
East Greenwich, R. I. It permits the connecting of three 
motors to one propeller. Perhaps a dozen different types of 
small sport machines were produced in this country in 1921. 
The Sperry ‘Messenger’ with Lawrance motor, the Sport-Far- 
man, the Thomas-Morse racing monoplane, the Laird Swallow, 
the Longren folded wing sport plane, and others were intro- 
duced during the year. 


Naval Air Developments 


“The U. S. Navy completed its giant airship hangar at 
Lakehurst, N. J. The Navy blimp C-7 was filled with non-in- 
flammable helium gas and flown over Washington, D. C. to 
demonstrate its practicability. Lt. Ross Kirkpatrick made an 
American endurance flight record in a Curtiss plane of 18 
hrs. and 6 min. at Mitchel Field, L. I. The Foster .Russell 
Aviation Co. of Spokane, Wash., made a 25,000 mile adver- 
tising flight among 225 towns in the Northwest. The Aero- 
marine 11-passenger flying cruiser ‘Santa Maria’ flew 9,000 
miles on a Summer flight from Havana, Cuba to New Orleans 
via New York, Montreal, Toronto, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Memphis. The Navy launched a seaplane from its first 
eatapult ut League Island Navy Yard, Philadelphia, prepara- 
tory to equipping surface craft with fighting and scout planes. 
Fifteen flying boats of Aeromarine Airways alone flew 100,000 
miles and earried 6,814 passengers, 29,002 lb. of freight and 
mail between Key West and Havana and on the Atlantic Coast 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps fliers made many important 
aerial surveys, such as those of the Olympic Pensinula in 
Oregon, the Mississippi River Delta and the coastline of sev- 
eral islands in the West Indies. 

“Forty-one army airplanes operated on the Aerial Forest 
Patrol in the National Forests on the Pacific Slope made 396 
patrols in the last season, discovered 832 fires and daily provi- 
ded protection to 7,230,459 sq. mi. of valuable timber land. The 
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new Dayton Wright forest patrol seaplanes were placed in 
operation in Canada during the Summer. Marine Corps planes 
used in revenue service located many stills on the Eastern 
Coast and on one occasion, last September 2nd, located an en- 
tire moonshine village. The Bureau of Aeronautics was organ- 
ized by the Navy Department thereby co-ordinating the var- 
ious divisions of Naval aviation. The First Air Brigade was 
organized by the Army Air Service at Langley Field, Va. 


- Fliers patrol the entire Mexican border daily. The airplane 


rendered invaluable aid in flood, fire and pestilence, one of the 
most notable occasions being the Pueblo, Colo. flood last June. 

“Approximately a score of flying meets were held in this 
country in 1921. Typical of these were the races, meets and 


+. demonstrations on Long Island, in Florida, Hartford, Conn., 


Baltimore, Chicago, Kokomo, Ind., Dallas, Denver, Oakland 
and Long Beach, Cal., several in Iowa and Nebraska and one 
of the most important, the American Legion Flying Meet at 
me national Convention in Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 31-Nov. 
2nd.” 





The Elias EM1 Expeditionary Airplane 


The Elias EM-1 illustrated and described herewith was 
built by the aircraft department of G. Elias & Bro., Inc., 
Buffalo, to meet the requirements of the Navy for a practical 
expeditionary airplane. One of its principal construction 
features is its quick convertibility for either a land or sea use, 
a matter particularly advantageous to the service intended. 
The operation is effected by removing the chassis as an integral 
unit, and fastening a central pontoon and side floats to the 
fittings. 

As expeditionary service demands landing on unprepared 
ground and in small fields, the landing gear is especially rug- 
ged, and the machine has a quick get-away and rapid climb. 

The U. 8S. A. 27 aerofoil, a high lift section, is employed to 
advantage, only a single bay each side of the body being nec- 
essary for interplane bracing. A rather pronounced stagger 
improves the vision of the occupants over the conventional 
biplane. 

The stabilizer is adjustable in flight to “trim ship”, and the 
tail surfaces are oversize to insure complete controllability at 
low speeds. 








Elias EM1 expeditionary airplane: above fitted as a land 
machine, and below as a seaplane 
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A brief description follows :— 
WING GROUP— 
Aerofoil—USA 27, Chord 80 in., Gap 72 in. 
Incidence—4. deg. 
Dihedral- -1 deg. 
Stagger—22 deg. 
Sweepback—-none 
Decalage—none 
Area—482 sq. ft. including four ailerons. 
TAIL GROUP— 
Stabilizer—Adjustable through 4 deg., Area 41.5 sq. ft. 
ELEVATORS—. 
Unbaianeed. Area 31.5 sq. ft. 
FIN--- 
Area 7 sq. ft. 
RUDDER— 
Area 20 sq. ft. balanced. 
BODY— 
Conventional stick and wire construction. 
ing unusually rigid. 
LANDING GEAR 
Big wheels 900x200 and laminated struts combine to make 
a sturdy chassis. Tail skid steel tubing. Chassis and 
wing skids quick detachable. 
WATER GEAR— 
Richardson type main pontoon with large side floats. 
Pontoons constructed of two ply spruce veneer. 
POWER PLANT— 
Wright Model H Engine, rated 300 hp. Bijur electric 
starter, Sylphon gasoline pump and fixed gun synchro- 
nizer equipped. Water and oil radiators. 
EQUIPMENT— 
Complete instruments complement and useful load items as 
specified by the Navy. Crew two, guns two. Fuel pro- 
vided for 2 hr. full speed. 


Engine mount- 


PERFORMANCE— 
Gross weight land plane 3986 lb. 
High speed F ws 102 m.p.h. 
Landing Speed ” = 48 ” 
Climb in 7 min. 4000 ft. 
Service ceiling 17000 ft. 
DIMENSIONS— 
Overall span 39 ft. 8 in. 
ie length, land plane 27 ft. 8 in. 
9 height ” ” 10 ft.11 in. 
Tread 5 ft. 6 in. 





In the Canadian Air Force 


A draft plan for the training of university cadets by the 
Canadian Air Force, and by that means providing a reserve 
of fliers and aeronautical mechanics in case of need, has been 
submitted by the Air Board to the various heads of univer- 
sities in Canada for consideration and comment. The plan 
includes the giving of a three months’ course for three con- 
secutive years to university students who are desirous of 
studying areonautical engineering where they can secure first- 
hand information. The number taking the first course, which 
is proposed for opening about May 1, 1922, will be limited to 
thirty. Students must be under 21 years and unmarried. 

At the request of the Department of Militia and Defence, 
a complete aerial survey has been made of the Petawawa 
Military Reserve, comprising approximately 240 sq. mi. 
Photographs were taken from a Bristol fighter at an altitude 
of 8,000 ft., giving a mosaic 1/8000, which when completed 
and mounted on beaver board was twelve by fifteen feet in 
size. It was afterward reduced by the Department of Militia 
and Defence to a scale of 1/20,000. The photographs turned 
out remarkably well and all concerned expressed satisfaction, 
as full details were given in all sections of the photographs to 
enable an accurate map to be made. Six hundred feet of film, 
giving approximately 600 exposures, and about fifteen actual 
flying hours were required for the purpose of obtaining the 
pictures. 






Facts on Aircraft Insurance 


By E. Stockton Martin 


Granting that satisfactory insurance protection is necessary 
as a foundation on which to build up commercial aviation, and 
admitting also that companies offering this form of protection 
have had a tendency to continually increase the rates and at 
the same time narrow the coverage, it is not to be wondered a: 
that the aeronautical industry is demanding an explanation. 

There must be some reason for this situation. One c.- 
mercial operator attributes it to lack of competition, or to be 
more frank, the cornering of the insurance market by a few 
large companies. Others reason along the lines that com- 
panies are taking advantage of the necessity of insurance 
protect*on and, to use a slang expression, are “getting theirs 
while the getting’s good”. Perhaps the most firmly established 
idea is that aireraft insurance is little sought after by the 
insurance companies, and is used only as a medium of adver- 
tisinz for other lines. 

It is a comparatively simple matier to theorize upon the 
caus? underlying present conditions, and the tendency to lock 
to the insurance companies for relief is a very natural one. 


History of Aircraft Insurance 


A review of the brief history of aireraft insurance may help 
to throw new light on the situation. The first demand for 
coverage was created short!y after the armistice by the dis- 
posal to the pub’ie of airplanes constrneted for war purposes. 
Several insurance companies ventured into the fields at that 
time, hut one by one withdrew when they were confronted with 
a loss on almost every policy that was issued. This heavy 
loss ratio may be attributed partly to lack of previous exper- 
ience to guide the insurance companies in writing the bus- 
iness, and partly to the general unsettled condition of the 
aeronautical industry. The only planes that could be pur- 
chased were inadequate for con:mercial use. The majority 
of pilots had been trained solely for combat flying and, fresh 
from the war, were anxious to demonstrate their ability in this 
country. The publie was willing to pay well for exhibitions 
of dangerous and foolhardy acrobatic feats and for joy hops 
which consisted of five or ten minute flights with passengers. 
The result was an epidemic of serious crashes. : 

At the close of 1919, conditions had been very little bettered, 
but the industry showed signs of rapid development. Several 
other large insurance companies were led into the field and 
underwriters familiar with the flying conditions undertook to 
write the business. They were faced at the outset with the 
kn owle¢ge that the undertaking could never be a profitable one 
un il the fever of acrobatic flying had abated. They realized 
also that a great part of the risk of insurance depended on the 
pilot and that an attempt should be made to accept risks and 
adjvs* rates on this basis. Lacking both governmental and 
state licensing bureaus. the companies set out to obtain the 
previous experience and capabilities of each individual pilot 
before allowing him to operate an insured plane, by making 
it necessary for him to fill out a questionnaire or “pilot’s state- 
ment” as it was called. With the knowledge that there was 
no methed of verify:ng these statements, and knowing that in- 
surance rates were dependent upon them, many pilots en- 
deavored to take advantage of the fact by increasing the actual 
number of hours flown, omitting to report accidents and in 
other ways changing their records to make them acceptab!e 
for insurance. 

This misinformation upset the whole theory of aircraft un- 
derwriting. The ‘nsurance companies were left without choice 
in the matter and were forced to inerease rates on all classes 
of pi'ots to take care of losses which were incurred by oper- 
ators of planes who would never have been accepted had it been 
possible to reveal their true records beforehand. A!most 
every policy holder requested a permit to do acrobatic flying. 
When permission was denied the plane was stunted in spite 
of policy restrictions, and when a crash occured as it frequent- 
ly did, the insurance companies were called upon to pay the 
loss. <Aireraft manufacturers had not yet responded to the ea! 
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for ecmmercia! service and continued to mark time and rid 
themselves of pre-war material. A few new types were placed 
on the market, but they were of little except sport value. 

At the close of the season many of the insured planes had 
gr atiy depreciated from hard usage. Doubtful fires occured 
shortly before the termination of policies. It was a difficult 
matter to trace the source of these fires, and again the in- 
surance companies were called upon to settle. These difficulties 
ecmbined wi h the absolute lack of air navigation laws and a 
peo ig number of established landing fields added the finishing 
toueh. 


Loss Ratio on Fire and Collision 


Dividing seap'anes and land planes into two classes, the 
combined figures of all companies writing aircraft business 
showed a loss ratio on the former for fire which amounted to 
£5 per cent of the premium income and for collision 87.5 per 
cent. On the latter the loss ratio for fire was 135 per cent 
an collision 202.6 per cent. The average loss on both fire 
and collision was therefore over 130 per cent. Added to this 
was an acquisition expense, the cost of maintaining the bus- 
iness, of 40 per cent. Much of the latter expense was ineurred 
in an effort to bring about better flying conditions, and in the 
publicity of data urging more conservative flying. 

The question may be asked why the insurance companies 
continued to carry on the business when it proved to be so 
unprofitable. Was it in the hope of regaining in the following 
year all the money that had been lost? Most assuredly not. 
Losses were charged to experience and the companies under- 
took to make use of ‘the knowledge which had been so costly 
to obtain. A careful analysis of the business was made. The 
outlook for some commercial use was more encouraging. 
Aerial photography, survey work and map making by air 
seemed feasible, and some more or less profitable attempts 
were being made to carry on this work. Plans were being 
laid for the establishment of overland passenger carrying and 
eargo routes. Some interest had been stimulated in aero- 
nautical circles to impress the government of the urgent need 
of federal legis'ation by establishing the international laws 
of the air. Everyone diree!ly or indirectly connected with the 
industry had lost money, but aviation had become too firmly 
establ'shed to slide backward. The insurance companies cou!d 
not afford to slight the necessity of increased rates, but only 
a nominal inerease was made. Their decision was to stay in 
the business, endeavor to grant coverage to worthy owners of 
p'anes in good condition and operated in a conservative man- 
ner. The effect of this action has been noticed and commented 
on by the industry at large. It was unfortunate, but necessary, 
that policies be more restricted. 


Situation Regarding 1922 


The si_uation for the year 1922 is not so discouraging. There 
is every reason to believe that the vital federal legislation is 
almost at hand. The supply of war material for the most 
part has been dedicated to the serap-heap and new types of 
airplanes. designed and built to offer a steady and re'iable 
commercial service, are being placed on the market. 

In spite of complications and trying conditions, insurance 
ecompenies have refined the system for the investigation of 
pilots’ records until there is now only a slight possibility of 
altering actual experience. Insurance in exeess of market 
values has been avoided, thus eliminating fires which might be 
attributed to moral hazard. The refusal to grant insurance 
where there is any possibility of acrobatie flying, on airplanes 
which are used for “barnstorming”, and on those in poor con- 


di‘ion has helped to lower the loss ratio. The insurance com- 
panies even with bettered conditions have not made money on 
aircraft business, but the peak of high rates has been reached. 
The industry may look forward to better and less costly in- 
surance with the opening of the next flying season. 
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Commercial Aviation * 


By Charles F. Redden 


President, Aeromarine Airways, Inc. 


> 

History shows that every invention which has afforded an 
improvement in transportation methods has led to world-wide 
adoption; and furthermore, the history of progress has been 
largely history of improved transportation. 
_ Any method of travel which is safe, comfortable and de- 
lightful and which permits the business man to reduce the 
distance, in time, between two cities to one-third or one-fifth 
of what it now requires, must ultimately prove popular. 

Furthermore, any method of travel which opens up to the 
public the mi'lions of acres of wonderful mountain, seashore 
or lake-side country, now practica'ly inaccessible for living 
purposes, canno: fa:l to become popu'ar when the publie once 
realizes that these points an be reached easily and safely, and 
wilhin an hour or two from thickly populated districts, 

Just as the automobice opened up the rural districts and 
made i: possib'e for a business man to live twenty miles from 
his office and motor into town, so will the airplane ultimately 

















The Aeromarine flying boat Santa Maria 


extend that zone of population from twenty miles to one hun- 
dred miles, and homes will be built on the shores of lakes and 
rivers and in inaccessib’e mountainous districts which are now 
practically worthless except for camp sites. 


How to Expand Commercial Aviation 


There are many things that we can do and should do.to 
bring about these conditions. 

First, we must have adequate laws covering the licensing of 
pilcts, inspeetion of planes, prohibition of all kinds of stunt 
flying except for military purposes, and other safe-cuards 
whieh are now being splendidly taken care of by experts in 
Washington. 4 

The next most important subject in my mind is organized, 
constructive advertising and publicity. 

Today, the press is doing more to stimulate interest in aero- 
nauties than all other influences combined. I think, however, 
that a little organized effort in each community on the part 
of everyone interested in aviation wi'l enable us to obtain even 
more helpful cooperation from the press in the future. At 
the present time, many editors, some of whom are not familiar 
with all the facts, give undue prominence to accidents caused 
by pilots doing various flying stunts for moving picture or 
exhibition purposes. Because of their news value, these 
stories frequently give many harrowing details which frighten 
the public and lead them to believe that all flying must 
necessari'y be dangerous. 


* Address delivered before the Metropolitan Section, Society of Auto- 
motive Eng:neers, Dec. 15, 1921. 


As a matter of fact, these accidents have no more to do with 
the safety of conservative flying than tight-rope walking has 
to do with a pedestrian, and it seems apparent that if this 
point was carefully explained to the average publisher or 
editor, he would get our viewpoint and many of these articles 
would be tempered accordingly. It is apparent that this 
result ean be obtained because all editors are anxious to boost 
the industry from a purely business standpoint. Aside from 
that it will soon be apparent that from a standpoint of nation- 
al defense, it is up to every patriotic citizen to do ail he can 
to stimulate commercial aeronautics and not do anything that 
will injure it. 

Third, another factor which will educate the prblie to the 
advantaze of air transportation and hasten the period when it 
will be recognized as a neeessity, is the organization in every 
community of a flying club or flying company, with one or 
more fiying boats or airplanes and with sufficient spares to 
keop tl eir eraft a'ways in good flying condition. These flying 
organizations, if properly managed, ean easily be made to pay 
and their organizers will be rewarded by obtaining first-hand 
information of an industry which will soon be an important 
one in their community; and they will also profit to the same 
extent as the men who, eighteen years ago, had the enterprise 
and vision to take an active part in the automobile industry. 

There is probably no other line of endeavor where the cus- 
tomer will spend so much of his time boosting and advertising, 
as does the passenger who takes a ride in an airplane, and 
with lceal companies adequately financed, operating through- 
out the country, constantly making more converts to flying, 
the era of commercial aviation will be greatly advanced. 


The Experience of an Air Transport Company 


Eighteen months ago we inaugurated a passenger carrying 
service around New York, up and down the Sound and from 
New York to At'antie City. After five months’ operation, 
we felt justified in enlarging our operating organization and 
on November 1 of last year, a fleet of six 11-passenger con- 
verted Navy flying boats inaugurated a daily mail and pas- 
senger service between Key West and Havana and also 
between Palm Beach, Miami, Bimini and Nassau. 

Although the Havana harbor is probably one of the most 
diffieult points on the map from which to operate, and not- 
withstanding the fact that neither Key West nor Havana 
affords any particular commercial advantage, when compared 
with industrial centers such as New York and Chicago, or 
Detroit and Cleveland, the service is officially recognized as a 
desirable means of travel. This service has proven beyond 
any question of a doubt that a commercial line between such 
points as Cleveland, Detroit or other cities similarly located, 
would prove not only profitable but would meet a great public 
need, 

During the past year, our fleet of fifteen boats has flown 
nearly 100,000 miles. They have carried 6,814 passengers and 
29,002 pounds of freight and mai!, and without a single serious 
mishap. : 

The distance from Key West to Havana is approximately 
one hundred miles, which our boats cover in one hour and 
fifteen minutes, whereas the time by steamboat is approximate- 
ly ten hours, and due to the roughness of the Gulf Stream, 
it is not always a pleasant passage. 

Last Spring, we sent one of our 11-passenger flying boats, 
the Santa Maria, on a trip from Key West to New York 
to Montreal, down the St. Lawrence to Toronto, to Buffalo, 
Detroit, Mackinaw and Chicago, thence down the Mississippi 
River to New Orleans, and then back to her base at Key West. 
This was the longest commercial airplane flight ever taken. 
We made a stop at practically every city and town of any 
importance en route. We would come down in a more or less 
unknown harbor where no provision whatever had been made 
for our direction or convenience—we would take on fue!, take 
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a few passengers for sight-seeing hops, and then “take off’ to 
come. down again in some other strange harbor. This flight 
covered a little over 7,000 miles, at an average speed of 75 
m.p.h., with no special bases or service stations en route. 
When you analyze these facts, gentlemen, it is not difficult 
to visualize the possibilities of commercial aviation. All we 
have to do is to convince the public it is safe and sensible. 


We must eliminate some of the “bunk” that has been handed 
out in regard to the cost of flying, and educate people to 
realize that they must pay and be willing to pay for the saving 
of time and the luxury and the safety which properly organ- 
ized air travel affords. No one expects to go to Chicago in 
a drawing-room on the twentieth century at the price of a ride 
in a caboose on the Erie, and it seems to me that the more we 
talk about competing with the railroads, the more we will 
defeat our own project. 

We hear a great deal these days to the effect that the success 
of commercial aviation depends upon our first developing 
more economical motors and more efficient planes. In my 
opinion, this is getting the cart before the horse. We will 
of course, have refinements and big improvements for years 
to come in the design and manufacture of both planes and 
motors, but these improvements will come as the result of in- 
creased public interest and a realization of the advantages of 
flying. 

The tremendous improvements and refinements in the auto- 
mobile came as a result of public education and public demand, 
and it seems to me that the same condition will apply to the 
development of better and more efficient aircraft. 

The. big point is that it is now safe to fly—that is the thought 
we must “get over”—in fact, if you use a flying boat and fly 
over water where a safe landing place is always available, 
with a careful pilot ard good equipment, the risk is no greater 
than travelling by railroad and certainly not as great as 
travelling by motor ear. 


“Safety First” 


Speaking of more efficient motors and more highly developed 
planes, we have learned after eighteen months experience, 
that the gasoline and oil bills, while of course worthy of con- 
sideration, are more or less insignificant in reckoning the total 
costs of introducing and maintaining a safe, dependable pas- 
senger service. The building up of an efficient organization, 
the training of pilots and mechanies, and instilling the “safety 
first” idea, the cost of advertising and learning how to over- 
come the many problems that present themselves daily (which 
are entirely different from military aviation) are the elements 
which determine the cost of commercial flying. These costs 
will not be materially reduced until flying clubs and flying 
organizations are established in the principal cities throughout 
the country on a sound, sensible basis and the people learn by 
experience that flying is not only safe but necessary. 

This development will increase the demand for flying, and 
also the volume of passenger business, and decrease the price 
per passenger mile, in the same manner identically as it bas 
increased the quality of automobiles, and reduced their price. 

We are frequently asked why we use flying boats exclusively 
instead of land planes. The answer is: 

First, there is a large percentage of the public who would 
not go up in a land plane, but who will take a flight in a flying 
boat because they feel that a safe landing place is always 
available. The result is the cost of procuring passengers is 
not so great as with the land plane. 

Second, many of these people would not think of travelling 
at the high altitude considered safe for flying over land, where- 
as flying ten or fifteen or one hundred feet above the water 
does not seem to worry them. 

Third, with flying boats we eliminate the necessity of ex- 
pensive landing fields, often located at remote parts of the 
eity. Our /anding fields are rivers, harbors and lakes, and 
as the business center of every port is near the water front, 
our anchorage is always convenient to the hotels and to the 
center of business activity. 

For the above reasons, we believe that for some time to 
come, flying boat operations will afford greater returns for 
the money and effort expended than in operating land ma- 
chines. Admitting that sane flying is safe and that it affords 
charm and enjoyment besides, the question arises whether it 
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can be made profitable. The answer is,—emphatically, yes, 
if it is conducted along business lines and careful thought 
given to eliminating the many petty extravagances which 
creep into any new business. 


The Question of Operating Costs 


The actual cost of operation, depends, of course, upon the 
number of flying hours got out of each boat per day or week, 
and just how the administrative overhead is allocated. The 
operating costs which I am about to make public are based 
on the operation of the converted Navy boats equipped with 
one and two Liberty motors, and while there are, no doubt, 
other types of aircraft which show a lower fuel cost per passen- 
ger mile, that saving is insignificant when contrasted with the 
low initial cost and the safety of these Navy boats for pas- 
senger carrying purposes. 

The following figures include everything but administrative 
overhead and advertising. The latter items are not included 
because we have spent thousands of dollars in national pub- 
licity in an endeavor to call to the public’s attention the 
possibilities of aviation. These boats have been used to a 
large extent in that work—in fact, the expense of a trip from 
Key West, up the Coast to New York, and around the Great 
Lakes and down the Mississippi is all included in our ad- 
ministrative overhead and advertising. 

Therefore, our figures show the actual operating costs and 
the possible profits, operating to capacity four hours per day. 


COST OF OPERATING AN F5L 11-PASSENGER AEROMARINE NAVY 
FLYING CRUISER WITH TWIN LIBERTY MOTORS 


45 weeks per year Interest—7 per cent 
4 flying hours per day Gasolene consumption for Liberty Motor 
5 days per week —cruising speed—-27 gal. per hour 
Valuation-—$30,000 Oil consumption—cruising speed—1% 
Life of Motors—800 hours each gal. per hour 
Life of Boat—3 years 
Insurance—32 per cent 
Oil—$.80 per gallon 
Gasolene—$.25 per gallon 
* Pilot—$75.00 per week 
Mechanic—$45.00 per week 
Bowman—$30.00 per week 
Cost per fiying hour includes pilot, mechanic and bowman, fuel, 
maintenance, depreciation, insurance and interest ............ 
INCOME— 
Based on prevailing charges—either $40.00 per 
flying hour or $10.00 per 10-minute sight-seeing 
flight per passenger. 
Figuring 9 passengers per load at $10.00 per 
passenger for 10-minute flights .............. 
4 flights of 10 minutes each ................ 
2 OS Be Re eee re er ere 


$90.00 
360.00 per hour 
1440.00 " day 





5 days per week—20 flying hours ............ 7200.00 " week 
Figuring 5 passengers per load at $10.00 per 
passenger for 10-minute flight .............. $50.00 
4 flights of 10 minutes each ................ 200.00 ” hour 
I ed sia A wcahile tye win cls wee 800.00 ” day 
5 days per week—20 flying hours ............ 4000.00 " week 
Total Income 
Figuring 9 passengers per load .............. $7200.00 
- fOr yr cr re re eee 1420.58 
I 4-3. aie Me Oh ost ee a oe $5779.42 
Total Income 
Figuring 5 passengers per load .............. $4000.00 
i EG a ear eee ee ee Ye 1420.55 
SEE, 6 ontice deeb 06d Ae 6 eda témaoes $2579.42 


These balances allow liberally for administrative 
expense, advertising and dividends. 
COST OF OPERATING AN HS2L SIX PASSENGER AEROMARINE 
NAVY FLYING BOAT WITH LIBERTY MOTOR. 


45 weeks per year Interest—7 per cent 
4 flying hours per day Gasolene consumption for Liberty Motor 
5 days per week —cruising speed—27 gal. per hour 
Valuation—$7,500 Oil consumption—cruising speed 1% 
Life of Motor—800 hours gal. per hour. 7 
Life of Boat—3 years 
Insurance—32 per cent 

Oil-—$.80 per gallon 

Gasolene—$.25 per gallon 

Pilot—$50.00 per week 

Mechanic—$35.00 per week 
Cost per flying hour, including pilot, mechanic, fuel, maintenance, 


depreciation, insurance and interest ................ccceuee $29.98 
INCOME— 
Figuring 5 passengers per load at $10.00 per 


ID 524.5 <0 » a 6.0 se eggih tented bh cer ae 

© Migtis- of 20 minutes emeh. 2. ivcccstcccsccs 

a re ern ae ee 

5 days per week—20 flying hours ............ 
Total Income: 

Figuring 5 passengers per load .............. 

Total Cost 


$59.09 

299.0) per hour 
809.00 ” day 
4999.00 " week 


$4090.00 per week 
599.72 





This allows liberally for administrative expense, 


advertising and dividends ............eeece8. $3490.28 
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Aeronautical Lessons from Kurope* 


By Ralph Upson 























One of the most successful commercial airplanes operated in Europe: 


the Farman “Goliath,” accommodating twelve 


passengers (two 260 hp. Salmson engines) 


In going back and forth between Europe and America, I 
have discovered a very curious bit of psychology. In this 
country it seems to be the style, among those aeronautically 
inclined, to hold Europe up as a model, to eall particular 
attention to her selected successes in commercial aviation, her 
government subsidies, her published statistics, with exhorta- 
tions to the United States to go and do likewise. But when I 
get to Europe I find precisely the same attitude with respect 
tous. “Watch America,” they say, “she is really doing things. 
Look at the huge number of passengers carried in the last 
year, the success of the aerial mail, the organization of a big 
airship company.” 

Suppose we follow through along this line:—We copy 
Europe, Europe copies us. Where do we get? Where does 
anyone get by mere copying? We have our own condition, 
and our own problems to solve, for each of which there is 
only one best solution. We have capable men and adequate 
facilities, with a volume of high grade traffic and a valuation 
of time unexampled anywhere else in the world. 

Taking aeronautics as a whole, the possibilities in America 
are far more encouraging than in Europe. A study of Euro- 
pean developments cannot help but be of great value, but 
we must use the lessons gained as a help in working out our 
own plans, not as a substitute for them. 

Now that we have cleared the air a little, let us see what 
has really happened in Europe. There is no use going further 
back than the end of the war. During the first few months 
of peace great numbers of aircraft of all different sizes were 
dumped, scrapped or otherwise disposed of. Airplanes were 
literally as cheap as dirt. As business was still generally 
good, it was a great incentive to try and use some of these 
planes and accessory equipment for commercial purposes. 

To accomplish anything it was first necessary to give avia- 
tion some kind of a legal status, especially for international 
service. So the allied nations got together and framed up a 
most valuable code covering rights and duties of operators, 
responsibilities to the public, requirements for safety, etc., 


* Speech made at the Aeronautical Session Dinner of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. 


which is the basis for everything that has since been done in 
Europe. America does not share any benefits of this work 
because it was dimly related to the League of Nations (pardon 
me of course for mentioning the name). 

Commercial flying was well started within a year after the 
armistice; but the operating companies soon found that they 
were losing money, in spite of the fact that they were getting 
their planes and terminal facilities practically for nothing. 
We now know the reason; that the average war airplane was 
a poor investment for commercial use even when accepted as 
a gift. 

Subsidies or No Subsidies? 


At that time the most obvious solution of the financial 
difficulty was government subsidy. France led the way with 
very Jiberal subsidies, and it must be admitted that aviation 
in France today is in a very flourishing condition, as far as 
the actual operating companies are concerned. But I do not 
feel that the French got far enough with the unsubsidized 
industry to really give it a good trial. Experience from 
England is more enlightening in this respect. 

The English cross-channel service was started in the spring 
of 1919 by the Aireo and Handley-Page. Both used made- 
over war machines, but as far as the passenger accommoda- 
tions were concerned they were carefully redesigned. They 
ran for a little over a year, not making any profits, but also 
not losing much. The fare from London to Paris, reduced 
to American currency, was about $42. In the spring of 1920 
they were beginning to realize that merchandise was a great 
deal cheaper to haul, pound for pound, than passengers. So, 
in a last attempt to produce profits, the express rates were 
reduced and the passenger fares raised. In the meantime the 
competition of the subsidized French lines was getting very 
serious, resulting in a substantial reduction of both passenger 
and express rates. 

The condition of the British lines came quickly to a crisis. 
Mr. Holt-Thomas, the head of the Airco system withdrew from 
the field. He wrote me soon afterward that he was far from 
discouraged about the future of aviation but that under ex- 
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isting conditions he simply could not make it pay. He 
claimed the principal trouble was that the traffic was not big 
enough; that they could make sure profits evcn on the lower 
rates if they could get more volume of business, particularly 
merchandise. But people were not yet educated to apprec ate 
the value of fast transportation. 

The Handley-Page Co. soon after got assurance of govern- 
ment support and continued to operate. The Instone Air 
Line was organized on a basis of similar promises and took 
over what was left of the Airco business. Thus England 
entered the regular subsidy class. 


Regularity on Eurovean Air Lines 


Today both French and English lines operate between 
Paris and London on a fare of $21 which is not quite double 
the first class fare by train and boat. Government subsidy 
has been accepted as a practical necessity by nearly every 
country in Europe. In France, in a little over a year’s time, 
passengers carried increased two and a half times, merchan- 
dise three times and mail four times. Several of the com- 
panies have run through the whole season without a single 
accident. The regularity also has been suprisingly good. 
Let me give you an example :—On September 18, the day of 
the International Balloon Race from Brussels, we started up 
in a wind of over 30 m.p.h., and the worst kind of general 
weather conditions. After landing, two days later, I learned 
that with the excepticn of the balloons not a single aireraft 
had been able to cross the Channel that day. But is was the 
first time since March that the had bee 
suspended. 





service 2 so completely 
Air Lines are now branching out to every important point 
in Europe. There is a time table for example that gives full 
information fer all lines originating in France. <A _ regular 
schedule is maintained from Toulouse, Franee, to Casablanca 
on the west coast of Morocco, a straight line distance of nearly 
1000 miles, and an airship line is to be started next spring. 


Fundamental Fault of Subsidies 


But with all this encouraging development it does not seem 
thoroughly sound. The statistics are all right, but 
cannot tell the whole story. To speak plainly “there is some 
thing rotten in Denmark,” and in every other country for that 
matter. The fundamental fault is that the subsidy is granted 
almost entirely for military reasons. For the most part it is 
essentially a premium on mere operation. Where new designs 
are encouraged, stress is put on the military features. It is 
an inherently vicious system because it is self perpetuating, 
by discouraging the only kind of development that can put 
In this I am not trying to criticise 


statisties 


aviation on its own feet. 
European methods which have been conspicuously successful 
for the purpose they were meant for. But the American 
people have had a very just suspicion of any kind of direct 
subsidy. Not only that but I think I voice the majority 
opinion of aircraft men themselves by saying that we do not 
need and do not want any subsidy for the operation of gircraft 
in America. With all due respect to the steamship companies, 
we do not want an industry that has to be continually nursed 
to keep it alive. If that is the kind of business we are pushing, 
it does not deserve any help. 

But is there anyone so pessimistic as not to believe in the 
future of aviation? I do not feel that it 
late day for me to take up your time simply arguing the 
importance of aviation. Let us be done with merely asking 
and answering the same old question, “Will aviation be worth 
while?” That question is absolutely settled; it will be worth 
while, and all we need to do is go out and make it so. I say 
“we” in a broad sense to include of course our own Govern- 
ment. We may very well feel that some of the foreign 
governments are too paternalistic, but that does not mean that 
we should sit and do nothing. How could our railroads ever 
have developed without government cooperation? We can at 
least do as much for aviation. 

I need hardly mention the main essentials, on which every- 
one seems to be in agreement. Some form of central govern- 
mental bureau for civil aeronautics such as provided for in 
the Wadsworth-Hicks bill, is the most natural starting point. 
Public confidence, safety of operation, the financing of new 


is necessary at this 
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undertakings, the lay-out of routes and a proper basis for 
insurance will all be much facilitated by proper government 
cooperation. But while we are justly concerned with the 
means and methods for promoting the use of aircraft we must 
not forget the main purpose, the big idea. Let other nations 
back comercial aviation for its military value. If we can only 
develop its real commercial value, the other will take care of 
itself; for a self-supporting, going industry which is an 
economic asset to the country is the best military asset ag 
well. To attain this, the most serious problems are the tech- 
nical ones mainly involved in the design of the machines 
themselves. 


A Suggestion 


The other papers this evening have made ample reference 
to what some of these problems are. But the circumscribing 
problem of how best to encourage their early solution has not 
apparently been touched on. I will close with a very definite 
suggestion :-—Franece is spending $2,500,000 per year on air- 
eraft subsidies which shows every indication of being per- 
petual. Let our own government set aside, once and for all, 
one fifth of this amount which France spends in a single year. 
Divide it up into a series of prizes for the best new designs 
to accomplish the following objects respectively : 

1. Safety for passengers. 
2. Economy for merehandise and mail. 
3. Night flying. 

If this is done properly there is every reason to believe that 
the personal risk can be eut down to 1/20th of its present 
value, little though it now is; that mail ean be earried for a 
eost per pound 1/30th the present cost, successful though our 
air mail already is, that aerial transportation will open up a 
field of its own, not to the injury of present trans- 
but supplementing them to the great 
of the whole publie. 
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Night Flying at Kelly Field 


Preparations have been made at Kelly Field, San Antonio, 
Tex., for night flying, if conditions permit. The new XBIA 
planes, attached to the 13th Squadron for service tests, will 
Almost all known tests have been applied to these 
ships, except cross country flying and their maneuverability 
in muddy landing fields. 

Captain Lloyd L. Harvey, the squadron commander, has 
requested permission to fly one of these ships to El Paso, 
and it is thought that this trip will 
the required tests. A number of suggestions for 
improvements have been made by officers who have flown 
these ships, the most prominent among them being the pro- 
vision of some means of eliminating the excessive friction in 
the ailerons and elevators. 
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Coming Aeronautical Events 
AMERICAN 


Jan. 9—Annual Banquet, Aero Club of America. 

Apr. 30—Spring Show and Opening Meet, Curtiss 
Field, Mineola, L. I. 

Sept. 4—Detroit Aerial Water Derby, Detroit. (Curtiss 


(about) Marine Flying Trophy Competition.) 

Sept. 15—Detroit Aerial Derby, Detroit. (Pulitzer Tro- 

(about) phy Race.) 

Sept. 30—First Annual Interservice 
Meet. (In preparation.) 


FOREIGN 


Aug. 1—Coupe Jacques Schneider. (Seaplane speed 

(about) race.) Italy, probably Venice. 

Oct. 1—-Coupe Henri Deutsch de la Meurthe. 
plane speed race.) France. 
American elimination trials, if required, to be 
held about Aug. 15, at Mitchel Field, L. I. 


Championship 
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Christening of the Army Airship Roma 


Largest Semirigid in the World is Christened with 
Liquid Air After Stormy Trip from Langley Field 


The Army airship Roma, which recently made her maiden 
trip from Langley Field, was christened with an unusual 
ceremony on Dee. 21 at Washington, D. C., when Miss Fon- 
rose Wainwright, daughter of the Assistant Secretary of War, 
broke a bottle of liquid air on the bow of the semirigid. 

The christening ceremony took place at Bolling Field, 


whither the airship had flown from Langley Field after buck- 
ing a strong head wind for five hours and a half. The voyage 
was satisfactorily completed with a return trip to Langley 
Field, except that four of the Roma’s six Ansaldo engines 
froze on the northern trip. 


The radiators of these engines, 


search for the great airship. Presently a little before noon 
she appeared just over a hill to the east. Slowly she ap- 
proached, flying very low and fighting every inch of the way 
with her engines crippled. Gradually she drew over the field, 
the mooring lines were dropped, and the great crowd of 
soldiers and sailors—the handling crew—which had been 
dancing and stamping on the cold field since nine in the 
morning got into action. Nosing her down, Maj. Thornell 
with the aid of the handling party on the ground finally 
landed his gigantic aircraft. Steadying lines were dropped 
from ports along the V shaped keel and she settled on the 














U. 


S. Army Air Service Photo 
The U. 
which were designed for the much milder Itatian climate, 


proved to be overs'ze for the cold temperatures encountered 
on these trips. 

Although one of the troublesome engines was thawed out 
en route, and the Roma arrived over Langley Field with three 
engines turning steadily, another engine again gave out on 
the homeward trip. The Ansaldo engines are not housed in 
nacelles, but are freely exposed to the air. stream, so that in 
cold weather they are easily chilled. It is the intention of 
the Air Service to rep!ace these engines eventually with low 
compression Liberty engines, which develop about 350 hp. 


The Triv from Langley Field 


Leaving Langley Field at 6.30 a. m., Major J. G. Thornell, 
the Roma’s skipper, made the trip up most of the way on 
three engines against a strong northwest wind in five and a 
half hours. He flew low and had some difficulty in negotiat- 
ing the hills surrounding Bolling Field after he turned to the 
west in preparation to land. 

The Secretaries of War and of the Navy, with Ambassador 
Ricei of the Italian Embassy awaited with a big crowd of 
Army and Navy oflicers and guests for nearly three hours in 
the cold and wintry blasts which swept over the low field in 
Anacostia on the banks of the Eastern Branch of the Potomac. 
From time to time they were entertained by the Army Band 
which played in an American and Italian flag decked stand, 
and the stars of the Air Squadrons who performed aloft. 


Lieut. Wolfe, who was once “lost” in Mexico, gave a generous 


display of his aerobatics in a SE-5 which thrilled the crowd 
and in some measure warmed their chilled thoughts and bodies. 

Though constantly in touch with the Roma by radio, and in 
receipt of messages announcing her approach, it was dicourag- 
ing not to be ab'e to see her, and the crowd was impatient as 
well as cold. But finaly the airship’s arrival over Alexandria 
was announced and then the field was filled with a throng 
which looked aloft and peered toward the south in a vain 





S. Army airship Roma leaves Langley Field on one of her trial flights 


bumpers but continued to rock sidewise in the breeze from the 
west. The engines were run to keep her head into the wind 
and aid the men to hold her as steady as possible. 


The Ceremony 


The ceremony which followed consisted of three parts. 
The official transfer of the airship, for which the United 
States paid Italy $185,000, was made by Ambassador Ricci 
to the Seeretary of War in a speech extolling Italian-American 
friendship. Then followed the presentation of the new battle 
pennant to Assistant Secretary of War Wainwright by Lieut. 
General Vaceari of the Italian army, who made the following 
speech : 

“By order and in the name of His Excellency the Minister 
of War. Deputy Gasparotto, I have the honor to deliver the 
battle pennant to the airship which, coming from Italy, will 
keep in the United States, through your kind permission, Mr. 
Seeretary of War, the illustrious name of ‘Roma.’ 

“From this moment the flag of the ‘Roma’ will become a 
sister to your glorious battle flags which, after having won 
on the fields of honor a cause of justice and civilization, are 
now an inspiration to preserve such justice and civilization by 
the bloodless struggles of peace. 

“Q glorious flag of the United States which will cross the 
American skies on an eirship planned and constructed in 
Italy, may thou, waving 2hove an Italian name, remind to the 
aeronauts, the soldiers and the citizens of the United States, 
the Italo-American brotherhood affirmed anew in the conquest 
of the ways of the air, and may thou strengthen it with even 
closer ties in every flight of thine.” 

General Vaceari having finished speaking the christening 
proper followed. All the time the great ship was tugging 
at her mooring and swaying back and forth. The crowd had 
to move with the ship and when Miss Wainwright stood on a 
step ladder just under the curving bows and broke a bottle 
of liquid air on the nose of the ship, everyone jumped back, 
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uncertain of the effect of this “fluid atmosphere.” But only 
a harmless blue mist appeared, followed by a tiny snow flurry, 
as the glass broke and the air splashed the prow of the ship. 
“I christen thee Roma and induct thee into the U. S. Army 
Air Service,” said the sponsor as the bottle crashed against the 
stiff breastbone of the aircraft. 

It was planned to conduct this part of the ceremony from 
a small free balloon held by cables over the bow of the ship— 
a literal aerial christening with air from the air, but the 
strong winds of the morning had rendered the balloon unman- 
agable and it was deflated and put away before the Roma 
arrived. 

When the Roma first came over the field it was noticed that 
her ensign was upside down, as if in distress, but a closer 
view revealed the fact that the upper fastening had pulled 
loose and let the flag hang from. the lower one, inverted. 
Soon after the landing was effected this flag was hauled down 
and the new flag raised properly in place astern the great 
box like rudder, to the stirring music of the Star Spangled 
Banner from a nearly frozen band. 

An inspection of the ship followed, General Patrick, Chiet 
of Air Service, conducting the officials and other invited 
guests aboard for a view of the spacious operating room, with 
its two helms, one on either side, its window-lined eabin and 
the long passage way provided in the keel of the ship. 


The Return Trip 


The sight-seeing trip over Washington and to Baltimore 
which was originally planned, was called off by General 
Patrick after a consultation with the Commander of the Roma 
and the officials of the Weather Bureau in view of a threat- 
ening increase in the wind and general rough weather for 
aerial cruising. At about one o’clock the field was cleared, the 
“gassing” of the ship started, and additional sand bags put 
aboard, while the officers and crew partook of a hasty lunch 
provided by the Bolling Field Commissary. Nothing could 
be done to improve the engines even temporarily and although 
the airship left with four operating, one gave out again en 
route to Langley Field, leaving two on one side and only one 
on the other, making navigation a little awkward. 

At 2.20 p. m. all but the crew were put ashore, and doors 
and hatches were secured. The handling crew eased up on the 
head line and the ship rose slowly until clear, when the ground 
men let go and, with full speed ahead, the Roma started off 
into the wind on her homeward trip. Cireling gradually to 
the south she soon gained speed as the wind caught her stern 
and sped southeast toward her home hangar. 

An uneventful but much quicker return run was made down 
the Potomac to Hampton Roads, where the ship arrived 
safely at 5.10 according to a report received at Bolling Field 
headquarters. 


Some Comments 


In one corner of the field there was assembled a little group 
of “old timers” in the air service including Colonel Chandler, 
Lieutenant Colonel Bamberger and Majors Lahm and Baldwin, 
who helped design and fly the Army’s first airship, the “No. 
1,” in 1908. One of them said the “old No. 1” was searcely 
larger than the small free balloon which was to have been 
used to lift two people for the christening, but they all 
seemed delighted at the future prospects of an Army Air 
Service with real ships like the Roma and expressed them- 
selves as being glad that they were still in the service to see 
the day of practical lighter-than-air ships arriving. 

Lieut. Col. A. Guidoni, Italian air attaché in Washineton, 
made the following statement in regard to the Roma’s ehris- 
tening : 

I think that the landing performance of the Roma at Boll- 
ing Field this morning, in a gale, is sure proof of the good 
qualities of the Italian type of airship as well as the skill of 
the American pilots. Nobody thought that a big airship of 
1,200,000 cu. ft. could be handled with only 200 men on the 
ground and landed in a wind of 40 m.p.h. Although the ship 
kept four of its 450 hp. engines running at full speed, she 
could hardly advance against the wind. When the airship was 
moored on the ground, the squalls were so strong that a kite 
balloon had to be deflated so as to avoid its destruction. The 
flight of the Roma can be considered as one of the finest 
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perforamnees ever accomplished and it is a great honor for 
Italian Aeronautics that the airship has been handled so 
skillfully by Major Thornell and his officers and crew. 





Diggins’ Fliers Traveled 70,270 Miles in Year 


The 1921 annual field report of James Curran, Chief In- 
struetor of the Ralph C. Diggins School of Aeronautics, 
shows remarkable attainment for Chicago airmen. The annual 
report, which covers activities of the Diggins’ fliers from 
April upto the closing of business, Nov. 30th, 1921, shows a 
total of 1028 hr. in the air, a total of 15,000 flights and land- 
ings, and nearly 100 students graduated and qualified as pi- 
lots during the year. This necessitated 750 hr. instruction in 
the air. Mr. Diggins points out that this is probably a record 
for aerial instruction never before accomplished by any school 
in America. 

The cross-country flying included a record breaking trip 
from New York to Chieago with six passengers and express 
for Marshall Field & Co. and three other trips to New York 
and return. Other cross country flights with the big passenger 
plane included Indianapolis, Lincoln, Nebr., Des Moines, Ia., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Smaller planes made cross-country flights to 
West Baden, Ind., French Lick, Ind., Louisville, Kentucky, 
and Des Moines, Iowa, New York and North Platte, N. D. 

It required 9.6 gal. of gasoline per hour for the operation 
of. the Diggins’ planes for the entire year. This average is 
arrived at by including all type planes flying under all condi- 
tions in the sum total before striking average so a much low- 
er average would probably be arrived at, if individual per- 
formances were considered only. 

500 aerial photos were taken by the aerial photography 
department of the Diggins’ Aviation Co., most of which were 
taken in Chicago. However, the aerial mapping of this com- 
pany ineluded South Bend, Elgin, Aurora, West Baden, 
French Lick, Ind., and practically all of Chicago suburbs. 

It will be remenibered that the Diggins’ Aviation Co. start- 
ed the year 1921 with practically a total loss by fire which 
necessitated the reestablishing of the school of instruction and 
transportation company. 


Contenders for the Coilier Trophy 


Contenders for the Collier Trophy should present their 
claims in writing to the Collier Trophy Committee, Aero Club 
of America, 11 E. 38th St., New York City, before Saturday, 
Jan. 7, 1922, as the award of this trophy will be announced 
at the 14th Annual Banquet of the Aero Club of America, 
Jan. 9, 1922. 

This bronze trophy to be known as the Aero Club of Amer- 
ica Trophy, was presented by the late Robert J. Collier. The 
trophy is awarded annually for the greatest achievement in 
aviation- in America. 

The first award was given to Glenn H. Curtiss for his de- 
velopment and demonstration of the hydroairplane during 
the year 1911. 

In 1912 the trophy was again awarded to Glenn H. Curtiss 
for his development and thorough demonstration of the flying 
boat, in which buoyancy is supplied by a boat like hull. 

In 1913 the trophy was awarded to Orville Wright in recog- 
nition of the development and demonstration of his automatic 
stabilizer. 

For 1914 the trophy was awarded to Elmer A. Sperry, for 
his work in achieving the automatic control of an airplane 
by means of the gyroscope. 

The trophy for the vear 1915 was awarded to W. Starling 
Burgess, of Marblehead, Mass, in recognition of his devel- 
opment and demonstration of the Burgess-Dunne seaplane 
during the year 1915. 

The trophy for 1916 was awarded to E'mer A. Sperry for 
the development and thorough demonstration of the Sperry 
Drift Set. 

This trophy was not 
account of the war. 

The Collier Trophy Committee consists of : Henry N. Crane, 
chairman; William Larned, James A. Blair, Jr. Caleb S. 
Bragg. 


awarded during 1917 or 1918 on 
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“Who’s Who in American Aeronautics” 


(Copyright, 1921, by The Gardner, Moffat Co., Ine.) 
Every week, AVIATION AND AIRCRAFT 
men who are prominent in American Aeronaut 
pamphlet form. As so many of the officers cha 


JOURNAL prints the biographical sketch of 
ics. These sketches will be published later in 
nge their stations often, it is believed that a 


semi-annual issue will be necessary. In compilations of this character many errors and om- 
missions occur. It will be appreciated if corrections are sent to “Who’s Who” Editor. 


Leon Richardson 


RICHARDSON, LEON, Shipping; born, Rose 
Valley, Pa., March 18, 1888; son of George 
Thomas Richardson and Rachel Richardson; mar- 
ried, Florence J. Eslinger, Jan. 17, 1918. 

Educated: Public schools of Merchantville, N. 
J.; University of Washington. 

Professional: 1906, Street Railway and Elec- 
tric Light and Power at Winona, Minn.; Mills 
Aviators, 1907; Exploration in Arctic Ocean, 
Northern Alaska and Siberia, 1909; Steamshipping 
in Alaska, 1911-1914. 

Aeronautical Activities: Begun flying in old 
Curtiss Pusher Types at Cicero or Hawthorne, 
Chicago in 1908-1919; later in 1910-1911 at Cur- 
tiss Field, San Diego, gave exhibition flying; en- 
gaged in building with Art. Smith, Nels Nelson 
and Victor Carlstrom, 1909; instructor at San 
Antonio and sent as one of the first flyers to open 
Wilbur Wright Field, remaining there until Dec. 
1917: ordered to Washington and worked on in- 
struction of pilots and bombers until end of war. 

Flying Rating: Expert Pilot’s Certificate. 

War Service: Joined as private at Fort Mon- 
roe, Nov. 1916; promoted to Sergeant, Ist Lieut., 
Captain and Major, Nov. 1916 to 1919. 

Books: “Bombing’’; “Instruction in 
and Aircraft Building’’. 

Present Occupation: Assisiant to the President, 
U. S. Mail Steamship Co. 

Address: 610 Riverside Drive, New York City. 


Flying 


Edwin Mayo Ronne 


RONNE, EDWIN MAYO, Commercial Aviation ; 
born, Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 28, 1893; son of 
T. E. Ronne and Anna (Mayo) Ronne; married, 
Grace Elmendorf, M.D., Feb. 21, 1920. 

Educated: Public schools in Montana; B.S. 
in Electrical Engineering, 1917, University of 
Montana, 

Aeronautical Activities: Ground School, Berke- 
ley, Calif., 1917; primary training at Wilbur 
Wright Field; bombing training at Ellington 
Field, 1918; pursuit gunnery instruction, Arcadia, 
Fla.; Officer in Charge Flying, 271st Bombing 
Squadron, Aberdeen Proving Grounds, 1918; stu- 
dent, aeronautical engineering, M.1.T., 1918; pilot 
and factory student, Curtiss Aeroplane and Mo‘or 
Corp., 1919-1920; manager of Curtiss Field, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., 1921. 

Flying Rating: Reserve Military Aviator, March 
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War Service: 1st Lieut., U. S. Army Air Ser- 
vice, May 1917 to March 1919. 


Member: Secretary and Treasurer, Aero Club 
of Buffalo, N. Y. ; 

Present Occupation: Curtiss Aeroplane and 
Motor Corp. ion 

Address: 71 Kail St.; home, 1054 E. Ferry 


St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Alfred James Butterfield 


BUTTERFIELD, ALFRED JAMES, Florist; 
born, Lees Summit, Mo., Dec. 14, 1889; son of 
Maurice Butterfield and Luvina (James) Butter- 
field: married, Leanna Richeson Cole, March 21, 
1917. 

Educated: Public schools of Farmington, Mo.; 
business collexe. 

Aeronautical Actiwities: Ground School, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1918; training at Camp Dick, 
Scott Field and Paine Field, July 1918 to Jan. 
1919. 

Flying Rating: 

War Service: As above. 

Present Occupation: Florist. 

Address: Farmington, Mo. 


Pursuit Pilot. 


Clinton Wilbur Howard 


HOWARD, CLINTON WILBUR, Major, Air 
Service; born, Brockton, Mass., Nov. 27, 1899; 
son of Ernest C. | oward and Ida P. Howard; 
married, Lois Alexander Pool, Sept. 10, 1918. 


Educated: Public schools of Brockton, Mass. ; 
Clark College. 

Professional: 1915-1921, U. S. Army. 

Aeronautical Activities: Attached Aviation 


Section Signal Corps, July 1916 to date. 
Flying Rating: Junior Military Aviator, 1917. 


Present Occupation: Student, Aero Engr., 
M.I.T. 
Address: 155 Newburg St., Brockton, Mass. 


Benjamin D. Foulois 


_FOULOIS, BENJAMIN, D., Major, Air Ser- 
vice; born, Washington, Conn., Dec. 9, 1879: 
son of :.enry Foulois and Sarah A. Foulois. 

Educated: Public schools of Washing:on, Conn. 

Professional : Corporal and Sergeant, Volun- 
teer Engineers, 1898; Private to Ist Sergeant, 
Co. G, 19th Inf., 1899-1901; 2nd Lieutenant to 
Captain, : 1901-1914; Major, Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps, !917; Brig. Gen. (Temp.), Air 
Service, July 1917 to July 1919; Assistant Mili- 
tary Attache, Germany, since May 1920. 

Aeronautical Activities: Detailed to aviation 
duty at its birth in the United States Army in 
July 1908; with Lieutenants Lahm and Selfridge, 
operated first Army Dirigible Balloon and first 
Military Airplane in U. S. Army; Observer with 
Orville Wright in 1909 on first cross-country 
flight made by airplane in the United States: three 
world’s records made on this flight; 1910, took 
first airplane to San Antonio after approximately 
one hour instruction in flying; Jan. 1910-March 
1911, only officer in Army on flying duty; taught 
himself to fly during this time; designed and suc- 
cessfully used first set of wheels used on Wright 
airplane in U, 8.; 1911, designed first airplane 
radio sending set ever used on airplane in U. S.; 
1911, broke world’s cross-country record with pas- 
senger, flying from Laredo to Eagle Pass, Tex.; 
1913, reorganized training system, aviation school, 
San Diego; 1913, designed first portable field 
machine shop truck in U. §8.; 1914, organized, 
equinned and trained the first Aero Squadron; 
commanded first Aero Squadron in Mexico during 
the Mexican Punitive Expedition in 1916; made 
many flights into Mexico and on one occasion was 
mobbed and put in penitentiary at Chihuahua City 
while flying with dispatches from General Persh- 
ing to American Consul; 1916, planned establish- 
ment at Kelly Field; 1917, technical- advisor in 
preparation of $640,000,000.00 aviation bill; 
Chairman, Joint Army and Navy Technical Air- 
craft Committee of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments Chairman, Joint Army and Navy Aircraft 
Committee, Paris Branch; American Member of the 
Inter-Allied Aviation Expert Committee cf the Su- 
preme War Council; Chief of Air Service, A.E.F., 
Nov. 1917 to May 1918; Chief of Air Service, 1st 
Army, May 1918 to July 1918; Assistant Chief of 
Air Service, (Z of A) July 1918 to Oct. 1918; 
Assistant Chief of Air Service (Servire of Sup- 
plies), Oct. 1918 to June 1919; relieved as Chief 
of Air Service on his own request and assigned 
to duty of Assistant Chief of Air Service, Zone 
of Advance; assisted in drafting of the Convention 
for the Rules and Regulations of International 
Air Navigation. : : 

Flying Rating: Junior Military Aviator, 1914; 
Military Aviato:, 1917. 

War Service: As above. 

War Honors: Commander Legion of Honor; 
Air Service Citation ; Distinguished | Service Medal 
for conspicuous services in organizing A.E.F. Air 
Service, negotiating for the procurement cf air- 
craft material, organization of schools and instruc- 
tion of personnel; valuable assistance in connec- 
tion with maintenance of Air Service Squadrons 

he front. } 
“oo Occupation: Amnay Air Service, As- 
is Military Attache, Germany. 
waaaieee: American Embassr, Berlin, Germany. 


Harry Bigelow Porter 


PORTER, HARRY BIGELOW, Construction 
Engineer; born, Hartwick, Iowa, Aug. 22, 1893; 
son of Charles G. Porter and Margaret Porter; 
married, Esther Sumner, July 12, 1919. 

Educated: Public schools of Holly, Colo. and 
Boise, Idaho; B.S.E.E. 1914, E.E. 1919, Iowa 
State College. 

Professional: Engineering, six years with Bell 
Telephone Co.; '1914-1921, Division Office, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Aeronautical Activities: Air Service Radio 
School, Columbia University; Army Air Service 
one year. 

Flying Rating: Reserve Military Aviator. 

War Service: Oct. 1917 to Jan. 1919. 

Present Occupation: Exchange Construction 
Engineer, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Address: 1006 Grand St.; home, 1114 Locust 
St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Robert Gordon Thach 


THACH, ROBERT GORDON, Lawyer; born, 
Burnside, La., Dec. 27, 1891; son of Robert H. 
Thach and Stella (Bringier), Thach; married 
Mary Munger, June 16, 1917. 

Educated: Public schools of Birmingham, Ala.; 
A.B. 1910, Washington and Lee University, Lex- 
ington, Va.; LL.B. 1912, University of Alabama. 

Professional: Practiced law in Birmingham, 
1912-1916; member of firm, Thach and Under- 
wood; served in Army, 1916-1919; practiced law 
in New York City since May 1919; member of 
firm, Whitman, Ottinger & Ransom since June 
1929; member of Association-of the Bar of City 
of New York. 

Aeronautical Activities: Air Service, A.E.F., 
Oct. 1917 to Jan. 1919; Officer in Charge Obser- 
vation Training, Training Section, Air Service. 
A.E.F., 1918. 

Fiying Rating: 
1917. 

War Service: 1st Lieut., lst Alabama Cavalry, 
Aug. 1916 to July 1917; Cadet, 1st Lieut., Cap- 
tain and Major, Air Service. 

War Honors: French Legion of Honor; cita- 
tion by C. in C., A.E.F. 

Member: Aero Club of America; Bar Associa- 
tion cf City of New York. 

Present Occupation: Lawyer. 

Address: 120 Broadway, New York City; 
home, 439 Rochelle Terrace, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


Reserve Military Aviator, Sept. 


George A. Vaughn, Jr. 


VAUGHN, GEORGE A. Jr., Engineer; born, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 20, 1896; son of George A. 
Vaughn, Sr. and Grace (Sours) Vaughn, 


Educated: Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
B.S. 1919, Princeton. 
Aeronautical Activities: Princeton §.M.A., 


July 1917; S.M.A., Oxford, England, Sept. 1917; 
flying training at various schools in England; 
commissioned 2nd Lieut., 1st Lieut., and Captain 
during service; ferry pilot between England and 
France, 1918; active service at the front with 84th 
Squadron, R.A.F.; joined 17th American Aero 
Squadron as Flight Commander (Cambrai Sector) ; 
moved souih to Tol Sector in Nov. 1918. 

Flying Rating: Reserve Military Aviator, March 
1918; Junior Military Aviator, Feb. 1919. 

War Service: As above. 

War Honors: Distinguished Service Cross; 
four citations; Distinguished Flying Cross; official- 
ly credited with having destroyed thirteen enemy 
planes. . 

Member: Princeton Club; New York Flying 
Corps; Princeton Engineeritg Association. 

Present Occupation: Engineer, Western Elec- 
tric Co. : 

Address: 463 West St., New York City; home, 
441 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Henry Lilly Smith 


SMITH, HENRY LILLY, Cotton Business; 
born, Concord, N. C., Jan. 1, 1887; son of Thomas 
W. Smi.h and Mary H. Smith. 

Educated: Public schools cf Concord, N. C.; 
Trinity Park High School; 1909, Trinity College. 

Aeronautical Activities: S.M.A University 
of Texas; training at Taylor and Carlstrom Fields, 
1919. 

Flying Rating: Reserve Military Aviator. 

Present Occupation: Cotton Business. 

Address: P. O. Box 552, Kannapolis, N. C.; 


" home, 31 Marsh St., Concord, N. C. 





Willis Ira Stebbins 


STEBBINS, WILLIS IRA, Auto Accessories; 
born, Gothenburg, Nebr., March 29, 1895; son of 
W. M. Stebbins and Aris (Wilcox) Stebbins. 

Educated: Public schools of Gothenburg, Nebr.; 
University of Nebraska. 

frofessional: Implement dealer; 1916, Border 
Patrol with 5th Nebraska Co. L. 

Aeronautical Activities: S.M.A., Austin, Tex ; 
training at Scott Field, Camp Dick; flight com- 
mander at Kelly Field; commercial flying, 1919. 

Flying Rating: Army Corps Pilot. 

War Service: As above. 

Present Occupation: Auto accessories. 

Address: 1420 Lake Ave., Gothenburg, Nebr. 
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Horace Moore Sherwood 


SHERWOOD, HORACE MOORE, 
ist; born, Allegan, Mich., March 25, 
Mayhew Sherwood and Winona (Moore) 
wood, 

Educated: Public schools 
Phillips Exeter Academy; 


Agricultur- 
1894; son of 
Sher- 


of Allegan, Mich.; 
University of Michigan 


Professional: Grower, buyer, distributor, win- 
ter vegetables. 
Aeronautical Activities: 1917-1919 Air Ser- 


vice Ground and Flying Schools; Gosport Instruc- 


r. 

Flying Rating: Reserve Military Aviator; 

pilots license. 
War Service: 

to June 1919. 
Present Occupation: Agriculturist. 


Address: Box 483, Fort Myers, Fla. 


Air Service, Army, Dec. 1917 


Harry Jennings Runser 


RUNSER, HARRY JENNINGS, Commercial 
Aviation; born, Bluffton, Ind., July 23, 1890; son 
of John Runser and Anna Runser; married, Hilda 
Webb, April 3, 1914. 

Educated: Public schools cf Ft. 

Professional : Contractor, interior 
1912-1916; meat products, 1916-1917. 

Aeronautical Activities: S.M.A., Austin, Tex 
1918; training at Chanute Field and Payne Field; 


Wayne, Ind. 
decorator, 


commercial flying, March 1919 to Dec. 1921. 
Flying Rating: Reserve Military Aviator. 
War Service: Air Service, Aug. 1917 to Dec. 

1918. 

Member: Aero Club of America. 


Flying and lecturing 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Present Occupation: 


Adidress: R. F. D. 7, 


Walter Eugene Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, WALTER EUGENE, 


Com 


cial Aviation; born, Coventry, Vt., April 2, 1895; 
son of Henry C. Cleveland and Mary G. Cleveland 
Grammar; St. Jchasbury 


Educated: Coventry 
Academy; 1913-1914, Corncll Universi 5 

Professional: 1920-1921, Hood Rukber ¢ 
and Tel-U-Where Company of America 

Aeronautical Activities: | S. Air Ser 


March 1918 to Jan. 1920; served at Will 
Wright and Payne Fields; organized Clevela 
Air Service, Coventry, Vt. in Sept. 1921 

Flying Rating: Reserve Military Aviator; 


tificate No. 5501 
Present Occupation: 

Cleveland Air Service 
Address: 438 Main St., Coventry, Vt. 


Manager and Chief Pilot 


Bridger Bailey Allen 


ALLEN, BRIDGER BAILEY, Prose-u ing At 
torney; born, Sardis, Miss., April 4, 1891; se 
of A. J. Allen and Mary (Bridger) All-n 

Educated: FWigh schcol;: Miss. WHeirh‘s Acs 
demy; West Tennessee State Normal; University 


of Memphis Law School. 

Professional: 1916, 
ticed law in Sunflower 
1917. 


Admitted to 
County, Miss 


Bar; pra 
until May 


Aeronautical Activities: Ground Scholl, Ur 
bana, Ill, Mareh 1918; training at Scott Field 
and Elling*on Field 


Present Occupation: Prosecuting Attorney for 
Sunflower County, Miss 


Address: Moorhead, Miss. 


William Joseph Lowry 


LOWRY, WILLIAM JOSEPH, Edueator: bor 
Kingfisher, Okla., Fb. 8, 194; son of James H 
Lowry and Elizab:th (M°Grew) Lowry; marricd 
Lucile Menforten, Dec. 24, 1929 

Educated: Pvtlice s‘hools of Kingfisher, Okla 


A.B. 1916, Kingtisher College. 
Professional: Te her since 1916 
Aeronautical Activities: Cadet, S.M.A., Berke 
ley, Calif., Nov. 1917 to Jan. 1918; Flying Cadet 


Instructor’s Course, Brooks Field 


Rockwell Field, 


1918; Instructor, Park Field, 1918-1919 

Flying Rating: Reserve Military Aviator, Apr 
1918. 

War Service: April 1917 to Sept. 1919 


Present Occupation: Principal of Schocls 
Address: Whitehall, Mont. 


George Clark Barrett 


BARRETT, GEORGE CLARK, Grocer: bor 
Mason City, Iowa, Aug. 3, 1892; son of Charles 
C. Barrett and Ida Barrett. 

Edu-ated: Public schools cf Mason City, 


Iowa; Iowa State Ccllege. 

Aeronautical Activities: S.M.A., Austin, Tex., 
1917; Cadet Bomber, Ellington Field: Cadet 
Flyer, Carlstrom Field, 1918; commercial avia 
tion, 1920-1921. 

Flying Rating: Reserve Military Aviator, May 
1919. 

War Service: Army, May 1917 to May 1918 

Present Occupation: Grocer 

Address: 203 N. Fed. Ave., Mason City, Iowa 
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Bruce Gardner Leighton 


LEIGHTON, BRUCE GARDNER, Lt. Com- 
mander, U. S. N.; born, Tunkhannock, Pa., June 
1892; son of James Gardner Leighton and Marie 
(Ackley) Leighton. 

Educated: Public schools of 
1913, U. S. Naval Academy. 

Professional: 1913-1921, Officer U. 


Tunkhannock; 


S. Navy. 


Aeronautical Activities: Student Naval Avia- 
tion, 1916-1917; flying training at Pensacola 
Naval Air Stations; Executive Officer and Squad- 


S. Naval Air Station, Killing- 
holme, England; in charge of squadron of flying 
boats and seaplanes on anti-submarine convoy 
and reconnaissance patrols over North Sea Area, 
June 1918 to end of war; ordered to duty in Office 


ron Commander, U. 


of Naval Operations, Navy Department, in con- 
nection with fitting out air force for duty with U. 
S. Fleet in Caribbean waters; Feb. 1919 to Dec. 


i929, Squedron Commander of Seaplane squeadro~ 
U. 8, Atlantic Fleet; Bureau of Engineering power 


plant design section, Navy Department, Dec. 1920; 
member of Power Plant Committee, Na‘ional Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics; Joint Army and 
Navy Technice] Board and Joint Army and Navy 
Helium Board; on establishment of Bureau of 


Aeronautics, Sept. 1921, assigned to duty in 
charge Power Plant Design Section of that 
Bureau. : 
Flying Rating Navel Aviator No. 40, April 
1917 
War Service As above 


Present Occupation: Lt. Commander, U. S. N., 
Bureau of Aeronautics 
Address: Navy Department; home, 2934 Allen 


Place, N. W., Washington, D. C 


Roy Eustice Reed 


REED, ROY EUSTICE, Manufacturing; born, 
Chanute, Kans., Feb. 16, 1295: son of Dr. J. J 
Reed and Clara Reed 

Educated Belcit High School, Beloit, Wis 

f{eronautical Activities Air Service Mechanics 
S-hool, Chicago, Ill., 1917-1918 Magneto Repair, 
Elling on Field S.M.A serkeley, Calif.; Cadet 

Mar’h Field, 1919: dual instruction under Lt 
C. M. Riggperger 

Fly Rating Reserve Military Aviator, May 
1919 Prrsvit Pi 

Wa . ee | S Arn Air Service, 1917 
1919 

Present Occupate Sales Manager, Beloit 
B Mfe. Ce 

Addie 1256 Clay St Bel>it, Wis 

Ernest Evrett Tattersfield 
rATTERSFIELD, ERNEST EVRETT, Avia 

r:; born, Minneapolis, Minn., Avg. 7, 1 | son 
f Richard Tattecrsfield and Anne Tattersficld 

Educated: Putlie schoolS; one year, University 


of Minnes»t: 








Professional Pilot and aerial acrobat 

feronautical Activities Greund Sheol, Uni- 
versity of California; training at Kelly Field, 
Brooks Field, West Point, Ky., and March Field; 
with Federated Fliers of Minneapolis and I Ss 
Aircraft Corp., Spokane, Wash 

War Service 2d Lieut.. A .S.S.R.C, March 
1918 to May 1919 

Wember Aero Club cf Snckane: Aero Club of 
Minncapolis 

Present Occupatu Pilot 

{4 idress 61 Third Avenue South Minne 
apolis, Mint 

Floyd Owen Schofield 

SCHOFIELD, FLOYD OWEN Real Estate 
Business: born, Macon, Ga., Jan. 19, 189¢€ son 
of Floyd Owen Schofield and Tibbie R. Schofield 

Educated Public schools of Macon, Ga.: A.B 
1916, Mercer Universit Maron, Ga 

feronautical Activities Cadet, A.S.S.E.R.C., 
Tan. 1918: training at Camp Dick and Ellington 
Field to Feb. 1919 

Flying Rating Certificate No. 23 

War Service As above 

Present Oc u] atlio Secretar, and Treasurer, 
Hatcher-Turpin Co., Real Estate, Insurance and 
Loans 

Addrcs 523 Mulberry St home, 100 Vine- 

lle Ave., Mace Ga 


Gordon Hathorne Banchor 


BANCHOR, GORDON VATHORNE, Real Es 
tat born, Newtonville, Mass., March 26, 1894 
son of Franklin Banchor and Annie L. Banchor 
married, Pansy M. Benton, Dec. 9, 1917 


Educated Public schools’ of Newtonville, 
Mass Gem City Business College 

Professional Benton & Hopkins Investment 
Co.. Oberlin, Kans Farm Loans, Real Estate, 
Abstracting and Insurance 

Aeronautical Activities Observer School, Fort 


Sill, Okla 
Mich.; graduate, 
Flying Rating 
Present Occupation 
Address Oberlin, 


Aerial Grnnery School, Mt. Clemens, 
Pla‘tsburg, N. Y 

Aerial Observer 

Real Estate 
Kans 
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James Martin Curran 


CURRAN, JAMES MARTIN, Commercial Avia- 
tion; born, Eau Claire, Wis., Sept. 7, 1891; son of 
Mar.in Curran and Susan Curran. 

Educated: Public schools of Thief, River Falls, 
Minn.; B.S, 1914, University of Minnesota; M.S. 
1916, University of Minnesota. 

Professional: Buyer for seed company, 1916- 
1917; U. 8S. Air Servicé, 1917-1919; Ralph C. 
Diggins School of Aviation, 1920-1921. 

Aeronautical Activities: Sept. 1917 to Jan. 
1919, U. S. Air Service; flying instruction at 
Taliaferro Field; instruction at Lake Charles, La.; 
Chief Instructor, Ralph C. Diggins School, Jan. 
1920 to date. 

Flying Rating: 
in 1919. 

War Service: Sept. 1917 to Jan. 1919. 

Member: Aero Club of America; Aero Club of 
Illinois. 

Present Occupation: Secretary 
structor of Ralph C. Diggins Co. 


Aero Club No. 4168; breveted 


and Chief In- 


Address: 140 N. Dearborn St.; home, 4932 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 
John S. McKibben 
McKIBBEN, JOHN S&S., Machinist; born, Mal- 


vern, Iowa, Nov. 30, 1880; son of Edward Mc- 
Kibben and Carrie McKibben. 
Educated: Public schools 
Professional: Bicycle racing, 
1899-1902; 


of Omaha, Nebr. 
1£ 96-1899; mo- 
racing, 


torcycle racing, motor car 
1908-1910. 
Aerenautical Activities: Mechanic cn Farman 


and |! riot planes, 1910-1911; qualified as balloon 
1917; instructor, Missouri Aero Society. 


pilot in 
Service: Enlisted in Signal Corps, July 


War 
9, 1917. 
Member: St. 
Society. 
Present Occupation: 
Address: 3805 Laclede 
Lz Salle St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Louis Flying Club; Missouri Aero 


Machinist. 


Avenue; 1811 


home, 


A. Livingston Allan 


ALLAN, A. LIVINGSTON, Commercial Avia- 
ion; born, Bayonne, N. J., Dec. 29, 1886; son 
ct Williem George Allan and Nellie (Hancox) 
Allan; married, Hazel Nelson, June 17, 1917. 

Educated: Bayonne High School. 


Aeronautical Activities: Graduated Curtiss 


Flying School, Hammondsport, N. Y., early in 
1915; taught flying in England, Dec. 1915 to 
Tune 1916; Chief Civilian Flying Instructor, Air 
Service, U. S. Army, Aug. 1916 to Dec. 1918. 


Flying Rating: Aero Club License No. 42, Ex- 
pert Certificate No. 67. 

War Service: Ch'ef Civ lian Flying Instructor, 
Air Service, Aug. 1916 to Dec. 1918. 

UVember: Aero Club ef America. 

Present Occupation: Manager and Pilot, Cur- 
tiss Flying Station, Atlantic City, N. .. 

iddress: Curtiss Flying Station; home, Holly- 

ood Apts., Atlantic City, N 


Harrison William Flickinger 


FLICKINGER,- HARRISON 
tain, Air Service; born, Erie, Pa., March 10, 
1888; son of William Byron Flickenger and 
Katherine (Kraft) Flickinger; married, Marguer- 


WILLIAM, Cap- 


ite D. Weschler Nov. 4, 1920. 

Educated: Public schools; S.B., M.E. 1910, 
Mass. Inst. of Tech. 

Professional: 1910-1911, Steel manufacturing: 


1911-1916, structural 
Aeronautical 


engineer. 
Activities: Aeronautical Engineer, 
tth Aero Squadron, 1916-1917; commissioned 1st 
Lieut., Signal Corps, Aviation Section, June 1917; 
commissioned Regular Army, July 1920, Captain, 
Air Service. 
Flying Rating: 
Present 
Address: 
home, 502 N. 


Airplane Pilot, Nov. 1917. 
Occupation: Captain, Air Service. 
France Field, Panama Canal Zone: 
Grove Ave., Oak Park, III. 


George Ronald Dickens 


DICKENS, GEORGE RONALD, Railway Bus- 
born, London, England, April 30, 1892: 
son of Georges Dickens and Evelyn Maud Dick- 
pont married, Louse Jacqueline Garrows, Sept. 9, 
919 
_Educated: Central High School; University 
of I[llinvis; School of Military Aeronautics. : 
Aeronautical Activities: Cadet, Feb. to July 
1918; 2nd Lieut., Air Service, July 1918 to Aug. 
1919; flying training at Camp Dick, Scott Field, 
Carlstrom Field, Payne Field, Wilbur Wright Field 
aud Dorr Field. 
Flying Rating: 
suit Pilot. 


iness: 


Reserve Military Aviator: Pur- 


Member: <Aer> Club of America: Aviators’ 
Club of Pennsylvania. 
Present Occupation: Transportation Depart- 


ment, Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Address: 1923 Harrison St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Glenn H. Curtiss Wins Seaplane Decision 


Circuit Court of Appeals Reverses Decision of District 


Court --- Awards Curtiss Broad Patent on Flying Boat 


The United States Cireuit Court of Appeals of the Second 
District on December 15, 1921, reversed the decision of the 
United States District Court of the Eastern District of New 
York and held that Glenn H. Curtiss was the first person to 
invent and operate a successful and practical hydroairplane 
or flying boat and has awarded him the broad patent thereon. 
The decision is final. 

The decision is regarded as one of the most significant 
developments in aviation since the adjudication of the Wright 
patents, as it serves notice to the world that credit must go 
to the United States, not only for the first practical flights by 
machine-propelled aircraft from the ground and back to the 
ground, but from the water and back to the water, as well. 

Justices Merrill Hough, Martin T. Manton and Julius M. 
Mayer, were on the bench, Judge Hough writing the opinion. 
The deeision was rendered specifically against patent No. 
1,312,910, which was issued to Albert S. Janin, of Staten 
Island, on Aug. 12, 1919, and which has been the subject 
of controversy in the Patent Office and the courts since 1913. 


Curtiss’ Pioneer Work 


After the Wright Brothers successfully demonstrated 
mechanieca! flight, the next obvious step in realizing full domin- 
ion of the air was to construct and operate an airplane capable 
of taking off from and alighting on the water. Glenn H. 
Curtiss had been working on this idea as far back as 1908. 
So, too, had individuals in Europe, the most prominent of 
whom was the Frenchman Fabre, who in 1910 succeeded in 
getting off the water with a “tripod” gear, but failed in land- 
ing, repeatedly wrecking his machine including his final 
attempt. The court has held that Mr. Curtiss has been shown 
to have been the first man in the world to successfully arise 
from and alight upon the water. A situation of international 
importance is thus created. 

Mr. Curtiss’ work was carried on at his plant at Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y., as early as 1910 when preparing for the 
flight down the Hudson from Albany to New York, he had 
sucessfully alighted upon the water by means of pontoons 
attached to his landing gear. In the same year, 1910, he 
operated his first primitive eanoe or boat-like structure of a 
hydroairplane on the surface of the water. 

In 1911 he built and suecessfully operated the world’s first 
flying boat. On January 24, 25 and 26, 1911, in the San 
Diego, Calif., harbor, he took off from and alighted on the 
water. His flights on January 26 were publicly announced 
and witnessed by newspapermen men and recorded in the 
press. 


The Janin Patents 


On Aug. 22, 1911, Mr. Curtiss filed application for a 
patent on the boat hull structure which has since been dem- 
onstrated and is now legally and finally recognized as the 
basis of all subsequent marine flying developments throughout 
the world. 

On January 26, 1911, the very day that Mr. Curtiss’ flights 
were being publicly observed in San Diego, Albert S. Janin 
filed application for a so-called land, water and air machine. 

On July 31, 1913, Janin filed a subsequent application 
substituting for the previous application, but retaining the 
date of the first. 

When Mr. Curtiss made application on Aug. 22, 1911, in- 
terference was declared with the prior application of Mr. 
Janin, but the Examiners decided in favor of Mr. Curtiss. 
The Board of Examiners in Chief reversed the ruling in favor 
of Janin and the Commissioner of Patents in turn, reversed 
it in favor of Curtiss. Janin carried the case to the Court 
of Appeals, of the District of Columbia, and won the decision 
by a majority of the court, after which Janin’s patent was 
issued. 


Mr. Curtiss then took the fight into the U. S. District 
Court to compel the Commissioner of Patents to grant him a 
patent for the invention. Judge Chatfield in 1919 dismissed 
the bill holding that Janin was entitled to the invention. 

Another appeal was taken by Mr. Curtiss to the United 
States Cireuit Court of Appeals of the Second District, and 
the District Court was reversed. } 

Judge Hough in his decision, declares the fundamental 
point to be whether Janin, in his original application, of 
Jan. 26, 1911, disclosed an operative hydroairplane or flying 
boat and then answered this in the negative. “Decision both 
in the District Court of Appeals and the Lower Court,” 
reads the decision, “has rested on Janin’s ‘unchallenged re- 
duction to practice of Jan. 26, 1911.’ It seems to have gone 
unchallenged in the interference, argument was rested on 
Curtiss’ earlier achievements in 1910; in this ease it is sue- 
cessfully challenged, and we find that Janin reduced nothing 
to practice, because what he conceived and disclosed is, as an 
hydro-airplane, wholly inoperative, for it can not get out of 
the water—the rest is immaterial. Decision is grounded on 
this point; though we may say further, that in view of the 
proven unreliability of Janin and his witnesses, we think no 
reduction or conception can be assigned him earlier than 
Jan. 26, 1911, in which ease Curtiss antedated him by at 
least two days. 

One of the interesting features of the evidence produced 
at the trial was a sketch presented by Janin and claimed by 
him te have been made in 1899 when he was a carpenter lad 
of 19. This sketch illustrated a hydro-airplane having many 
modern features including the now famous Wright invention 
on the ailerons and the Joy-Stick control and other modern 
features invented years afterward by famous aeronautical 
engineers. 


Statement by C. M. Keys 


C. M. Keys, President of the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Corp., made the following statement : 

“The decision in the Janin ease is no surprise to me. The 
3oard of Directors ordered the appeal to be made only after a 
thorough study of the evidence had made it quite clear that 
the rights to this invention lay with Curtiss. We are of 
course, gratified that the court has sustained that opinion. 

“It is timely perhaps to state at this time the policy of the 
Curtiss Company with respect to the patents which it owns. 
The company in the past has had a definite policy to use its 
patents only as a manufacturing company, and has, perhaps, 
paid too little attention to the general use of these patents 
by others. The plane patents are, of course, made available 
to the major part of the industry as a whole under a cross 
license agreement which grants the right to use these patents 
to all members of the Manufacturers Aireraft Association on 
the payment of a fixed royalty for these patents, as well as 
the patents owned by others.. The Curtiss Company owns, in 
all, some 200 patents covering both planes and motors. A few 
of them are, if they are sound patents, basic in their charac- 
ter; others are controlling patents in the manufacture of 
planes and motors as at present carried on; while still others 
are detail patents of some importance; and many, as. is 
natural in a new industry, cover details of design and practice 
which have already become obsolete. 

“Full study of these patents has been going on since Sep- 
tember, 1920. This survey began because it was seriously in- 
tended to liquidate the Curtiss Company in case it was 
impossible to obtain relief from some of the burdens imposed 
upon the company during the war, as a result of the war. 
It is necessary therefore to know pretty definitely what a 
trustee for these patents in liquidation might reasonably hope 
to find them worth. As a result of this survey, we know 
pretty definitely what we have. 
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“A thoroughly definite policy has been laid down by the 
Board of Directors with respect to these patents. When 
competent engineers and counsel tell the company that certain 
specific patents are worth protecting, they must be protected, 
just as any other property belonging to the stockholders of 
the company is protected. 

“In establishing this policy, however, the company has in 
mind that it will unless its rights are flagrantly invaded, make 
every effort not to interfere with the carrying on of experi- 
mental and research work in the aeronautical art. In this respect 
the policy of the company is identical with the policy of 
Glenn H. Curtiss before the company was organized and has 
been the policy of the company since its organization. 

“We also must recognize that a somewhat free and casual 
use of other peoples’ patents is natural enough in a new art. 
I do not believe that there is any widespread conscious intent 
in the aeronautical industry to appropriate without payment 
a property belonging to other people. 

“We do not intend any wholesale litigation, but we are quite 


willing, should it be.necessary, to test in the courts some of the - 


more important Curtiss patents.” 
The Question of Priority 


The particular claim that was framed by the Examiner in 
the Patent Office as the basis for the interference between 
Janin and Curtiss to determine the question of priority be- 
tween them, is as follows: 

“A hydro-air-machine comprising a main airplane support- 
ing surface, lateral stabilizing airplane surfaces to create a 
difference of lift, a main water-borne central boat structure 
adapted to support the entire machine when on the water, and 
except for the airplane lift, constituting substantially the 
entire supporting element at all speeds so long as the boat 
structure is traveling in contact with the water, relatively 
small horizontal water balancing floats located below the sup- 
porting plane and beyond each side of said boat structure, 
said floats being located above the level of the boat bottom and 
provided with surfaces inclined downwardly and rearwardly, 
adapted to be acted upon by the rush of water when the 
machine loses its lateral equilibrium, and means for operating 
the stabilizing surfaces to create a difference of air lift.” 


Other Claims Allowed 


There are, however, many other claims that have been made, 
and that have been allowed, and which will now go to Curtiss. 
Some of these claims, for example, are as follows: 

“A heavier-than-air flying machine having an airplane, and 
a water-borne structure adapted except for the airplane lift 
to be substantially the entire supporting element of the 
machine at all speeds on the water, said machine having in the 
direction of each lateral end thereof a surface extending 
toward the water and adapted to be acted upon by the rush 
of the water as the machine loses its lateral equilibrium. 

“A hydro-air-machine having a main airplane supporting 
surface, a water-borne central boat structure adapted 
to support the entire machine when on the water, and except 
for the airplane lift, constituting substantially the entire sup- 
porting element at all speeds so long as the boat structure is 
traveling in contact with the water, and lateral water stabiliz- 
ing surfaces to create a difference of lift. 

“In a machine adapted to be supported jointly by air and 
water while running on the water, an airplane adapted to be 
acted on by the air to exert a lifting effect, a centrally posi- 
tioned floating means below the airplane adapted to support 
substantially the whole machine when at rest on the water 
and, except for the lift of said airplane, constituting substan- 
tially the entire supporting element so long as the machine is 
traveling in contact with the water, a relatively small float 
provided with a hydro-surface positioned in the direction of 
each lateral end of the airplane, and adapted to automatically 
balance the machine when either side becomes depressed. 

“In a machine of the character described, an airplane 
adapted to support the whole machine in the air, lateral 
stabilizing surfaces to create a difference of air lift, a buoyant 
structure adapted to support the entire machine when at rest 
on the water and except for the lift of said airplane consti- 
tuting substantially the sole supporting element so long as 
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said machine is traveling in contact with the water, said 
buoyant structure having an upwardly inclined forward 
hydro-surface acted on by the rush of water and a substan- 
tially flat bottom, said airplane being so attached to said 
buoyant structure that when it is speeding in contact with the 
water said airplane is maintained at substantially a flying 
angle of incidence, whereby the machine rises to the top of the 
water and the head resistance of the water is decreased, and 
a propeller operating on the air to drive the whole machine 
forward unti! the air lift on said airplanes raises the machine 
out of the water.” 


Shape of Hull 


It will be observed that the last claim, which is one of the 
claims previously granted to Janin, brings in specifically the 
shape of the boat bottom in the operation of the machine on 
the water, but makes no reference to maintaining the lateral 
balance by the lateral water-acting floats. 

“A heavier-than-air flying machine having an airplane, and 
a main water-borne structure adapted to travel in contact with 
and be supported by the water and constituting substantially 
the entire supporting element when the machine is speeding 
in contact with the water, an inclined hydro-surface toward 
each lateral end of the airplane and acted on by the rush of 
water, said airplane having a movable surface at each side 
under control of the operator to create a difference of air lift 
whereby the operator may depress either side of the machine 
when traveling in contact with the water and thereby force 
the hydro-surface on that side deeper into the water to create 
a drag on that side of the machine to aid in steering the same 
and correspondingly raise the hydro-surface on the elevated 
side so that it is substantially out of the water before the 
wing tip in the depressed side comes in contact with the water. 

“A heavier-than-air flying machine having an airplane sur- 
face and a centralized water-borne structure adapted to 
support the machine-on the water and except for the air lift 
being substantially the entire support of all speeds, said 
machine having in the direction of each lateral end thereof, a 
downwardly and rearwardly inclined narrow hydro-surface 
extending toward the water and adapted to be acted upon by 
the rush of the water as the machine loses its equilibrium.” 


Patent to be Issued 


S. Mortimer Ward, Jr., of the firm of Ward, Crosby and 
Smith, patent counsel for the Curtiss Company, in charge of 
this suit, states, that in lay language, it may be said that the 
patent that will now be issued to the Curtiss Aeroplane and 
Motor Corporation, upon the invention of Glenn H. Curtiss, 
patent for which was formerly granted to Albert S. Janin, 
will cover in one aspect, a hydroairplane, whether of the 
flying boat or pontoon type, having a main water-borne struc- 
ture capable of hydroplaning and supporting substantially the 
entire machine upon the water, said structure being so related 
to the wings of the craft as to enable the craft to be driven at 
hydroplaning speed upon the water and successfully flown 
from and back to the water, and with balancing means ar- 
ranged laterally with respect to the water-borne structure, for 
engagement with the water, to maintain lateral balance of the 
machine during operation on the water. 





Wright Engine Instruction Book 


The Wright Aeronautical Corp. has just issued a useful 
instruction book dealing with Wright engines. 

The volume is bound in oil and water proof imitation 
leather, and is divided into three sections. The first is de- 
voted to a description of their engines; the next deals with 
installation and operation; and the third division takes up 
the question of overhauling and repairing. There are also 
chapters giving tabulated data on Wright engines, and a list 
of tools necessary for their handling and repair. 

The book is profusely illustrated, nearly all of the drawings 
being as plain as paper and ink ean make them, the idea being 
to make the entire volume clear to everyone who is to handle 
these engines, be he pilot or mechanic. 
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New Year Greetings from Langley Field 
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The photographic school of the Army Air Service, at Langley Field, sent out the Christmas and New Year greetings 
illustrated above 
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Requests all owners (individuals or companies) of 
aircraft in the United Stetes to register in order 





that the Committee may 


1. Send, gratis, the Aero Club’s Contest 
Rules for 1922, and notices of proposed 
aviation meets. 


2. Assist local Clubs in organizing contests 


best adapted to the types of airplanes in 
their locality. 


ee ee 


Have a record of airplanes and pilots 
available throughout the country in times 
of emergency. 


USE THIS FORM. 








THE CONTEST COMMITTEE 


of the 


AERO CLUB OF AMERICA 


CONTEST COMMITTEE, AERO CLUB OF AMERICA; 
11 East 38th Street, New York City 


BE pantst bik die a Ded Senc oy 
( Airplanes) 


I ) (Seaplanes) 
WwW ) have wseeveees (Flying Boats) 
(Give number) (Airships) 
(Free Balloons) 
Make and Model ........... 


Motor, Make and Model ........... 

Maximum speed of ........ m.p.h. 

Capable of continuous flights of ........ miles 

Cubie capacity of gas bag ........ eu. ft. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories Aircraft Registration No. ...... sai 
PROCS GIO Fao ik v.56 dices oh pes ckedens 

RRO 5.684 Ri SH HA es 


OMNES BONNE 6k ctw cdccs¥ an vaasnd> 
NE ha os as peas hw ae Rete 
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Foreign Aeronautical News 


China 


General Pan Chu Ying has been appointed Director of the 
Aeronautical Department 

T. H. Chang, a returned Chinese student from the United 
States, has been engaged by the Aeronautical Department as 
pilot instructor in the Nanyuang Flying School. He is a 
graduate of the Virginia Military College and has received a 
complete course of instruction in Aeronautics in the Diggins 
Aviation School. He has passed the examination for Inter- 
national Pilot’s license. 

The section between Peking and Tsinan of the Peking- 
Shanghai Air Line has been carrying mails regularly since 
July 1st. It is now planned to carry passengers also, the 
fare for a single trip, either direction, being $50. 
~ On. June 27, a “Vimy-Commercial” named in Chinese “Ta 
Peng” or “Great Bird,”had two trial flights between Peking 


apd Tsinan, a distance of. 180 miles, without aecident. In> 


spite of the rather rough weather, the machine accomplished 
her maiden -trip between these two points in 2 hr. and 15 min. 
The return trip from Tsinan to Peking occupied 3 hr. and 15 
min. its progress being retarded by a strong northern gale. 


France 


From France it is reported that the French Air Ministry 
has recently acquired a new aerial lighthouse which ‘is said 
to eclipse entirely anything that has hitherto been attempted 
in the way of lighting up the air routes. The new lighthouse, 
which it is stated is to be erected on Mt. Africa, near Dijon, 
at an altitude of 1500 ft. above sea level, will throw a light 
which, in clear weather, it is expected will be visible for a 
distance of 200 miles. 

Mexico 

' According te the Nov. 28 issue of Commerce Reports, issued 
by the Department of Commerce, commercial aviation’ in 
Mexico is rapidly expanding, and thus giving proof of the 
increasing impertance of this branch of the automotive in- 
dustries. The Secretary of Communications of Mexico, aec- 
cording to El Campo of Sept., 1921, has made arrangements 
with a foreign company with a view to establishing an aerial 
transportation service for passengers and cargo between 
Mexico City and Tampico. The operating company made the 
first trip with passengers, mail, and eargo on Sept. 1, taking 
21% hr. from Mexico City to Vera Cruz and 1 hr. from Vera 
Cruz to Tampico. When the shipment of the fifteen machines 
arrives, the services will be extended to include San Luis Po- 
tosi, Monterey, Laredo and Matamoros. A _ special service 
will be established between Tampico and Laredo. 

A commercial aerial service between Juarez City and the 
City of Chihuahua is definitely planned. The distance between 
the two points is approximately 230 miles, and the journey 
takes 10 hr. by rail and 12 hr. by automobile. The airplanes, 
which will be piloted by American aviators, are expected to 
make the journey in less than two hours. Special flights are 
planned to mining camps and other nearby places, with the 
consent of the mine owners. The landing fields in Juarez 
City have been chosen, and permission has been obtained from 
the authorities of E] Paso to use the field of Fort Bliss, near 
the frontier, for landing purposes. 

The Netherlands 

From a traffie point of view it appears that Amsterdam 
has become the third Jargest air port in Europe. During the 
period between April 14 and Oct. 3, no fewer than 1,000 
machines passed in and out of the station and ecarried—in 
addition to large quantities of goods and mail—1,511 pas- 
sengers. 

Siam 

It appears that the Government of Siam is taking consider- 
able interest in aviation. Recently, it is reported, airdromes 
have been opened in various provinces, and machines are being 
or are to be imported from France and England to Bangkok. 
As the roads are not of the best, airplane services should have 
the effect of speeding up considerably the inter-communieation 
between the various provinces. 











CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
EARL P. COOPER AIRPLANE & MOTOR CO. 





ILLINOIS 


CHECKERBOARD AIRPLANE SERVICE 


FOREST PARK. ILLINOIS 





INDIANA 
One of the largest and best equipped flying fields 
«ein the United ‘States. ’ 
CURTISS-INDIANA COMPANY 
Kokomo, Indiana sd 


ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON AND SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
EASTERN AIRCRAFT CORP. 
340 FIRST ST., BOSTON. MASS. 





MINNESOTA 


WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 


The Twin Cit-es’ chief summer resort. 
Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 





NEW JERSEY NEW YORK AIR TERMINAL 


800 Acres -- 6 miles from Times Square. 
Learn on ships that cannot tail spin. Planes rented $30. hr. 


CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT 


Instruction Div. -- 3609 Broadway, N. Y. City, 





NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
CURTISS FIELD, GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD, BUFEALO, N. Y. 
FLYING STATION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 





NEW YORK 
AEROMARINE AIRWAYS, INC. 
Times Building, New York 
11 Passenger Flying Cruisers -- 5 passenger, open and 
enclosed Flying Boats. Sightseeing Tours - Flights to Shore 
and Lake Resorts 





OHIO 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 





OREGON 
LAND OR WATER FLYING 
OREGON, WASHINGTON AND IDAHO AIRPLANE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, OREGON 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Flying School and Commercial Aviation 
Send for Circular 
Official Flying field Aero Club of Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA AERO-SERVICE CORPORATION 
636 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 





wisconkin 
CURTISS-WISCONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 
FLYING SCHOOL 
Milwaukee Air Port 


GILLES E. MEISENHEIMER 


330 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








If you are one of the companies in your state having first 
class facilities for passenger carrying, pilots’ training and 
special flights, you should be represented in WHERE TO FLY 


each week. 


26 Consecutive Insertions $20.00 
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Loening Flying Yacht 


BF... ES 





—A Double Winner 


The clipping reproduced from the New York Tribune 


tells of the latest achievement of the Loening Flying 
Yacht. 


This sturdy plane is a double winner. For, three 
weeks before making this speed record, she established 
a new altitude record for her class. Carrying pilot 
and three passengers, she nosed her way skyward 
until the sealed barograph registered 19,500 feet. 
Long months of painstaking experiment in design— 
careful testing of materials to be used in construction 
—-preceded these achievements. Every effort was ex- 
nded to obtain the finest equipment. And it is a 
significant fact that the Loening Flying Yacht is 


Velsparred, of Course! 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Estab. 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam - 
W. P. FULLER & Co., Pacific Coast 









From photo by 
Underwood & Underwood, 
New York. 
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someone 


The 


“THE MARVEL OF THE AIR” 


PROVES ITS TITLE WHEREVER IT FLIES 


At BALTIMORE, MD. 2d Aero Exhibit - Baltimore Flying Club Dec. 10th. 
_ Baltimore American - Dec. | Ith. 





» Bi ol and ‘ = = 
ec yibe:. H. R. Bobiman, Lieut. Dana V. Olaf; Ticat_ Guy Melamst 
Scott, Jr. 


























. . - lie 
The Farman sportplane, manufactured in France. was looked -upon_as the most remarkabje | bt 


plane exhibited yesterday. Flown by D. H. Robettsou, who ig seen lifting its “tail” off the . 
ground, the tiny craft gave a creditable performance. Robertson “took off” in lo yards and 4 
landed in 13. The sportplane weighs 450 pougds, motor inclided, has a wing spread of 23 

feet,and is A® feet long and is a two-seater, je. 


\ = 7 
At BRUSSELS, BELGIUM - Sept. 3d-4th. Aero Club of Belgium Flying Meet. Winner of International 
Touring Airplane Contest with a 20% higher score than its nearest competitor in a field including the best French, 
English, Italian, Dutch, etc. Touring Airplanes. 
At OMAHA, NEBR. International Aero Congress Meeting - Nov. 4th - 8th. 

Omaha World Herald - Nov. 5th. Omaha Bee - Nov. 5th. 


PONT Oren... 
BY PAT DOZIER. iZher above the field. 


“Valuable F apo come in’ small Capt.:H. D, Rovertson in his Sport’ 
tell you that ne anthalse evar eame Farma:. biplane won several rounds 
in a candy box. And, while_you are . applause for his stunt w6rk. The 


i é ) as ; 
rome — . ask any person on the remarkabh a sTanies othe — 
ct ress 7 ft ; “Wi ewadiable rick planes—made 
have-the old stage Domne oat, ee ee ee 
All this preamble ls-By = - loops, step-downs, falling leaf twists 


getting to the subject of the shaft- ge lp 

Mag eleva ee Bar thins Another stunt performer was 

Farm De ee. now on exhibit at the ‘ 

new flying Yield. This miniature, | 

that is not | eu r irele | 
ot large encugh for a circle ! 

of spectators to get around, was the | 

object of much attention yesterday | 


afternoon, and when Pilot D. H. peer WES TOOK ng. 


ee angered nosed the little gray play- fbi nae by the Sport-Farman 
& stra ht into the ve after | ; “y ane, owned by Wallace ‘ Kellet 
r}/runn ales tha Tly feet of Philadelphia, was by far the stunt: 
. | takeorn 1 eatty Yaughs, Instead of the eature of the day, while, , 

— applause, greeted the per- eg SRD otal 
newnllinn-espentaptthasianes cast? 


Space limitations permit the printing of only a very few: extracts fom the many news accounts describing the wonderful performan- 
ces of the Farman witnessed by government officials, aeronautical men and press representatives. Brief accounts of its flights at 
Etampes, France, Kansas City; Mo.; New York and Washington will appear in following numbers of “Avitaion™. 


TYPES: Two-seater Touring—Motor, New Anzani—three valve 60 HP. ” 
Two-seater Sport -—Motor, New LeRhone dual-ignition 60 H.P. Price $4850. 
Priczs include flying instructicn. Order NOW for immediate or Spring delivery. 


. WALLACE KELLETT CO, Inc. 
occasion — 
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CURTISS NAVY RACER 


WORLD’S RECORD 


“‘Curtiss’’ Navy Racer with ‘‘Curtiss’’ CD-12 Motor 


AMERICAN LEGION CONVENTION, Kansas City 
INTERNATIONAL AERO CONGRESS, Omaha 
October 31st, to November 5th, 1921 


“CURTISS” Firsts 
LEGION JUNIOR DERBY _ - Casey Jones in “C-6 ORIOLE” 
re FREE-FOR-ALL - Lloyd Bertaud in “K-12 BALILLA” 
PULITZER TROPHY RACE - Bert Acosta in “CURTISS NAVY RACER” 


OMAHA 90-MILE RACE - Casey Jones in “C-6 ORIOLE” 
Ke we ¥ - F. A. Donaldson in “OX-5 ORIOLE” 


“CURTISS” Seconds 
PULITZER TROPHY RACE - Clarence Coombs in “CURTISS COX RACER” 
OMAHA 90-MILE RACE -N. C. Torstensen in “K-6 ORIOLE” 





75- ” - Casey Jones in “OX-5 ORIOLE” 
“CURTISS” Thirds 
OMAHA 90-MILE RACE -R. S. Miller in “K-6 ORIOLE” ° 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 


GARDEN CITY “SQiy" LONG ISLAND 
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BOEING AIRPLANE 
COMPANY | 


Manufacturers of 


EXCLUSIVELY DESIGNED 


SEAPLANES 
FLYING BOATS | 
AIRPLANES 





CONTRACTORS TO UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT 


GEORGETOWN STATION 
SEATTLE ; WASHINGTON 


Manefacturers Aircraft Association. 
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(Ready For Flicht) 


New Longren 


—ls scientifically designed for the individ- 


ual owner. It is simple and sturdy of 

construction, beautiful and pleasing in ap- 

pearance, super-efficient performance, low 

operating cost, folding wings for housing, 

extremely practical—in fact, the utility 

airplane for which you’ve been waiting. 
State Distributor’s Territories Available 


For Further Information Write 


The 


Longren Aircraft Corp. 


Dept. 102 
Topeka, Kansas 


€ 
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Bhe Home thesurance Company 


36 GEDAR STREET. 


ORGANIZED 1653 


E.srioGce G.SNOw. Presivent 


WILLIAM | DENNIS, Secme ray 
HAROLD S POOLE. Secarmer 


NEW YORK, 


A LETTER TO AVIATION 
AND ITS READERS 


It has taken years of effort, the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money, and an absolute 
faith in the future of aviation to develop the air- 


plane to its present stage of efficiency. 


CASH CAPITAL § 12,000,000 


CLUMER C DECKER. Aast Sccmemew 
Steele sav Sacee 


In spite of losses which have exceeded 
premiums, trying conditions which are still to be 
overcome, and a prejudice against policy conditions 
and high rates by those seeking aircraft insurance, 
The Home Insurance Company has continued in the field. 


We realize that rates have been high and cov- 
erage limited. It is our aim to better conditions and 
more carefully select our at thus making it pod- 


sible to offer brosder insurance a 


more reasonable rates. 


The Home Insurance Company assures you of its 
sincere effort to offer adequate protection necessary in 


the expansion of commercial aviation. 


Yours very traly, 


CABLE ADOMESS 
Lancirorm - New York 
GUTLETS. A.B. ano WESTERN URBOR CODES 


ESM .MD 








act at once 





An unusual opportunity to complete your files. Just a few of the early volumes left. 














AVIATION AND 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


We have a limited number of bound and unbound volumes covering the period from 
August 1, 1916 to November 1, 1920, containing in every issue aeronautical engineering 
These volumes comprise a complete record of ‘the 
science of aviation during the period of the great development of aerial warfare. 


information of fundamental value. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


UNBOUND VOLUMES 





On November 1, 1920 AviaTION AND AERONAUTICAI 


225 Fourth Ave. 


VOL. I... . $25.00  — Sar . $23.00: VOL. VI... S50 
VOL. ...- 308 VOL. I - 8.00 VOL. VA... 3@ 
VO. EM... VOL. Ill . . 3.00 VOL. YEE. .. O@ 
Vig, 29 «ws VOL. IV . .° op VOL. IX .. . 830 
. ee eee VOL. V - 3.00 VO. 2. « es Of 


. ENGINEERING and AIRCRAFT JOURNAL were com- 
bined and published under the name of AVIATION AND AIRCRAFT JOURNAL. The above volumes include 
this publication from its origin to the present time. 


THE GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 
New York City 
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EDWARD P. WARNER 


Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 





Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 








The Spark Plug That Cleans Itself 


Bp. G. 


Contractors to the U. S. Army Air Service & the U. S, Navy 


THE B. G. CORPORATION 


33 GOLD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








U. S.A. 





FOR SALE 





Cellulose Acetate Dope, quality 
guaranteed, 50 gal. bbls. $1.00 gal. 
5 gal. lots $2.00 gal. 





MAX TOPPER & ROSENTHAL 


E. 11th. AVE. & P. R. R. TRACKS 
-COLUMBUS, OHIO 








SAFETY FIRST 
AIRPLANE CLOTH 


Pinked Tape -- All Widths 


TESTED AND GUARANTEED 
To Grade A Specification 16,004 


Immediate Delivery 


W. HARRIS THURSTON & CO., INC. 
116 Franklin St. New York 


Telephone Franklin 1234 
Contractors to U. S. Army and Navy 











Flottorp Manufacturing Co. 


AIRCRAFT PROPELLERS 
Established 1912 





213 Lyon St., Grand Rapids, Michigan 








Contractors to United States Government 





HAMILTON 
PROPELLERS 
















ROEBLING 
Aircraft Wire, Strand and Cord 


Thimbles and Ferrules 








JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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Warwick N () N - T E A R Aero-Cloth 


A SAFE CLOTH for FLYING 








For Particulars Apply to 


WELLINGTON SEARS & CO. 


66 Worth Street, New York 
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is Cnt Boe wi ANSWER 
LEARN TO FLY! 


IN CHICAGO WITH 


THE RALPH C. DIGGINS CO. 


OU start flying the day you arrive. 
¥ structors. Newest Types of Planes. 
of Instruction. 


Thorough Ground Course, including instruction in motors, 
plane-assembly, wireless, navigation, cross-country flying, 
field management. Living quarters right here on the field. 


PILOTS Receive $£000 Per Year and Up 
ENROLL NOW! 
Write for literature and enrollment offer. 


THE RALPH C. DIGGINS CO. 


Dept. 205. 140 N. Dearborn Street Chicage, Ill. 


Competent In- 
Gosport System 

















AIRCRAFT. YEAR BOOK 


1921 


Aeronautics—The most talked of 
.element to-day in Commerce 
and national defence 


[NTERNATIONAL Edition of the Aircraft Year 
Book just off the press—360 pages—275 text and 
reference data, 38 illustrations, 47 historical air- 
craft designs, maps, etc. 
This book: tells you what you should know con- 
cerning flying in all its phases, transport of 
passengers and packages, mail, forest patrol, 
fishery work, photography, world records, law, 
airports—military and naval developments. 
The edition is limited. Sign and return the at- 
tached blank to-day/ Published by 
MANUFACTURERS AIRCRAFT ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Fill in and return order blank with remittance. 


The GARDNER, MOFFAT CO. 
225 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Gentlemen: , 
I enclose check (or) money order (please indicate 
which) for............ for which please send me postpaid 


TOT 1S Ret copies of the 1921] Aircraft Year Book at $3.20 


each, postpaid. 
(please print) 
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) WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 





Tw esen 
anwviIduiy 


THE LAWRENCE SPERRY AIRCRAFT CO.,. INC. 
Farmingdale, Leng Island, New York 


Phone: Farmingdale 133 


Sansone 


IMPORTED COMMERCIAL AERIAL CAMERAS | 
Latest model brand new 7” x 9” GAUMONT CAMERA 
ao” £/6.3. Krauss Lens, 12 plate automatic magazine, suitable % 
for mapping and obliques 
Extra ta plate automatic magazines 
5” x 7” GERMAN ICA CAMERA, 12” £/45 Voigtlander 
Heliar Lens including four all aluminum plate — 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 


336 WEST 52 STREET 








WRITE FOR OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST 
CANUCK, JN., AVRO 
AND OX-5 PARTS 


ERICSON AIRCRAFT CIMITED 
120 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO, CANADA 


AIRPLANE ENGINES 


LOWEST IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

PRIC We Specialize on Isotta- 

PRICES Fraschini & Hispano-Suiza 
AERO DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 

17 East 42nd St., Room 419 New York City 








Air Distance Recorder 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
136 Havemeyer Street Brooklyn N Y 


CURTISS SHIPS FOR SALE 


$500.00 AND UP 
CURTISS EASTERN AIRPLANE CORP. 
130 S. 15th St. Phila., Pa, 














OTTO PRAEGER 
Aviation Consultant 
5052 Grand Central Terminal Building 
New York City 


SUPPLIES — “CANUCK” “JN” “OX5” 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE 
Our large stock is positively the most complete in the States. 
When you order it from us you get it. No time lost from 
tial shipment. All materials guaranteed new and unused, rite 
for special season price list. 


AMERICAN AIRCRAFT, INC. 


AERODROME BALTIMORE, MD. STORES 
LOGAN FIELD, MD. sTAaTION F. BOX 10¢ DUNDALK, MD. 








CANUCK and OX5 SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT AT LOWEST PRICES 

Recover your Canuck during winter months 

1. Set (4) wing covers (cotton) with tape and dope 

2 Upper wing covers (cotton) with tape and dope 

2 Lower wing covers (cotton or linen) with tape ~ F eas $38. 00 
Single covers Upper $15.00, Lower 14.0 

Acetate dope per gal. $1.00 
Other material & parts at correspondingly low prices 


Aircraft Materials & Equipment Corp., 1409 Sedgwick Ave., N. Y, C; 


Ex-Pilot U. S. and Foreign 
U. S. Air Service Patents and Trademarks 


ALLEN E. PECK 
Patent Attorney 


29-31 Pacific Building, 622 F. Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














For RELIABLE RESULTS and a SQUARE DEAL. 
USE 


DOPES meh gd 
CLEAR } {nano 


PIGMENTED Reg. Trade Mark ENAMELS 
MADE BY 


TITANINE Inc., Union, Union County, N. J. 


This is your chance 


TO BECOME AN AIRPLANE EXPERT 
If you are interested in a real future in Aviation write— 
LESLIE B. COOMBS - CHIEF ENGINEER 
CENTRAL AIRPLANE WORKS, 


843 WINDSOR AVE., CHICAGO. 
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if used regularly 


this advertising space 
will pay for itself me many times over 


WRITE FOR RATES 
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NEW YORK CITY | 




















